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N  IOWA  Idea. — Waterloo  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  Iowa  town  of  over  40,000  lively 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  a  beautiful 
rolling  country  of  pretty  streams  with  green 
ribbons  of  forest  on  each  bank,  with  tufts 
of  woods  on  the  crowns  of  the  hills.  The 
Cedar  River  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Waterloo;  a  handsome  park  is  beside  the 
stream.  The  Rotary  Club,  seeking  to  give  a 
civic  festival,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  banquet 
to  the  teachers  of  the  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  city.  President 
Graham,  of  the  club,  is  also  president  of  a 
big  department  store,  atop  of  which  is  a 
dining  hall  which  seats  a  thousand.  The 
Rotarians  decorated  it  with  flags  and 
flowers,  with  brilliant  branches  of  autumn 
leaves,  and  with  the  blue  and  gold  wheels  of 
Rotary.  Thither  went  the  men  of  the  club 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  schools. 
A  merrier,  jollier,  heartier  company  would 
be  hard  to  find.  There  was  singing: 
“America  the  Beautiful,”  “My  Country,” 
and,  over  and  over,  now  by  the  men,  now  by 
the  women,  “School  days,  school  days,  dear 
old  golden-rule  days.”  There  was  a  luscious 
dinner,  piping  hot,  with  ice  cream  at  the  end. 
Then  came  the  toast:  “Our  Teachers,”  by 
Captain  Sias,  lawyer,  scholar,  wit:  a  gem  of 
a  speech.  “There  is  no  influence  on  the 
civic  life  of  our  city  finer,  cleaner,  more 
lasting,  than  that  which  you  men  and  women 
exert.  The  law  recognizes  the  teacher  in 
loco  parentis.  With  the  tender  affection  of  a 
mother;  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  a  father, 
you  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  lead  and 
guide  in  their  plastic,  formative  ages,  these 


most  precious  treasures  of  our  homes,  the 
promising  assets  of  the  future,  the  hope  of 
the  world.  You  have  created  a  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  hearts  of  our  children 
which  is  carried  to  our  firesides  so  that  no 
man  is  foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  the 
losing  game  of  trying  to  controvert  what  his 
child  reports  his  teacher  to  have  said.  By 
your  patience,  by  your  skill,  by  your  dis¬ 
tinctly  exalted  aims,  you  have  established 
and  maintained  our  sincere  respect.  It  is 
our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  say  this  to  your 
faces  and  to  express  our  obligation  to  you 
for  honoring  and  brightening  our  assembly 
with  your  cheery  presence.”  The  applause 
from  the  Rotarians  was  loud  and  long.  The 
two  Waterloo  superintendents,  Charles  Kline 
and  Charles  Kitrell  responded  for  the 
teachers,  each  declaring  his  belief  that 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Waterloo  had  ever 
demonstrated  more  delightfully  the  fact 
that  education  is  prized  and  respected  by 
the  solid  citizens  of  the  town.  An  imported 
school  man  patted  hosts  and  guests  upon  the 
back.  “This  is  a  unique  and  gracious 
recognition  of  a  group  of  civic  servants  than 
whom  there  are  none  so  potent  for  keeping 
your  municipal  life  clean  and  sweet.  Not 
only  are  they  the  lighters  of  the  lamps  of 
learning,  refinement,  and  culture  within  your 
walls,  but  they  are  the  makers  of  your  pros¬ 
perity.  Should  I  press  these  successful 
men  who  are  hosts  here  and  get  the  true 
answer  to  the  question,  ‘What  has  brought 
your  good  fortune?’  each  would  ultimately 
answer,  ‘My  brains.’  Who  got  you  to  use 
’em  ?  Who  led  you  to  store  ’em  with 
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selected  facts  and  principles  such  as  the 
experience  of  generations  has  shown  are  of 
the  most  worth?  Who  gave  you  the  tools 
of  civilization:  reading,  which  opens  the 
door  to  the  stored  treasures  of  past  and 
present;  writing,  the  preserver  of  knowledge 
and  the  transmitter  of  it;  mathematics,  the 
measurer,  the  conserver  of  precision?  Who 
gave  you  that  without  which  each  of  you 
must  needs  spend  a  lifetime  to  gain  what  you 
luckily  got  in  a  short  youth?  Who  has 
chiefly  made  your  rapid  progress  possible? 
Teachers!  Let  them  stop  their  service  for  a 
generation  and  this  prosperous  world  of 
yours  would  grope  in  a  black  fog  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  It  is  gracious  of  you  publicly  to  honor 
them.  It  is  fitting.  They  are  worth  it. 
Their  exploits  are  marvelous.  We  cannot 
realize  it  fully,  they  have  done  their  tasks 
so  long  and  do  them  in  such  large  numbers. 
But  let  any  one  of  you  attempt  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  job  of  holding  and  advantaging 
forty  wriggling  boys  and  girls  and  you  will 
realize  the  amazing  skill  these  men  and 
women  exercise.  They’re  worth  all  the 
praise  and  compliment  you  are  bestowing. 
To  express  this  to  them  makes  their  success 
the  greater.  Gratitude  to  teachers  has  not 
been  overdone  in  the  United  States.  Ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt  has  come  to  them 
aplenty.  From  the  days  when  vagabonds 
were  good  enough  to  put  to  teaching, 
through  the  period  when  any  girl  who 
wanted  pin-money  was  accepted  as  instruc¬ 
tor,  we  school  folks  have  inherited  a  dis¬ 
regard  which,  even  yet,  at  times,  chills 
ambition  and  depletes  success.  But  these 
men  and  women  are  not  of  the  sort  your 
fathers  knew.  In  normal  schools,  in  uni¬ 
versities,  nowhere  more  progressively  than 
in  your  Iowa — patient  and  precise  research¬ 
ers  have  been  perfecting  a  technic  of  teaching 
and  imparting  it  to  the  young  practitioners 
who  come  into  our  schools.  There  is  a 
science  of  teaching  how  to  read;  there  is  a 
certainty  of  training  how  to  figure;  there  is 
a  sure  and  wasteless  method  of  making  an 
accurate  speller;  writing  has  its  Inevitable 
and  economical  acquirement;  every  subject 
of  instruction  is  undergoing  the  process  of 


reduction  to  an  exact  process  without  guess¬ 
ing  or  blind  hope.  We  are  rapidly  moving 
into  an  era  in  which  a  teacher  can  be  none 
other  than  one  who  knows  how  to  develop 
definitely  required  abilities  in  the  learner 
and  who  knows  that  he  positively  knows 
how  to  do  it.  Already  the  percentages  of 
successful  practice  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor.  It  is 
only  the  persistence  of  the  doubts  and  low 
regard  of  the  last  century  that  prevents 
universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  be 
recognized  as  having  made  their  teaching  an 
exact  science,  and  therefore  a  profession, 
total  into  thousands. 

“A  supercilious  and  stupid  ignorance 
shown  by  the  general  public,  has  delayed 
the  progress  of  teaching  as  once  it  obstructed 
the  perfection  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Pasteur  was  ridiculed  by  the  most  noted  men 
of  science;  Lister  was  a  joke  to  the  British 
surgeons,  and  we  have  in  our  own  ranks  our 
share  of  lazy  and  indifferent  Instructors  who 
pooh-pooh  at  Horn  and  Thorndike  and  Gray 
and  Judd  and  other  asserters  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  specific  details  in  training  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind.  But  these  men  have  the  figures. 
Their  doctrines  are  not  guesses  but  facts. 
Where,  still,  unknowing  school  boards  block 
the  Introduction  of  practices  they  do  not 
understand,  they  can  find  enough  teachers 
in  a  rut  who  praise  their  schoolboard’s 
‘common  sense.’  But  let  such  happy  events 
as  this  of  yours  become  common,  such  at¬ 
tention  will  be  bestowed  upon  us,  such  a 
sense  of  the  real  importance  of  our  calling 
will  get  into  our  consciousness,  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  which  all  our  leaders  are  urg¬ 
ing  us  to  get  will  be  Indubitably  advanced. 
The  public  admiration  for  nurses  did  so  for 
their  art.  American  sculpture  and  painting 
grows  from  the  same  cause.  Aviation 
thrives  under  the  adulation  shown  to  flyers. 
Nelson  drove  himself  forward  with  the 
vision  of  ‘a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.’ 
We  have  such  sense  of  the  proprieties  that 
we  do  not  want  to  own  up  to  a  desire  for 
praise.  But  honest  recognition  that  our 
mission  is  respectable  does  really  keep  to 
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make  it  more  so.  Therefore,  for  these 
brothers  and  sisters  of  mine,  O,  record- 
breaking  Rotarians  of  Waterloo,  accept 
acknowledgment  of  your  hearty  hospitality 
and  assurances  of  the  pleasure  it  will  be  to 
render  the  sort  of  service  you  have  praised 
the  schools  for  doing.” 

The  Growing  Professional  Spirit. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Lehman’s  article  in  this  number  and 
the  proceedings  of  Professor  John  Rose’s 
book-reviewing  club  seem  to  contradict 
each  other.  The  steady  stream  of  books 
on  the  larger  aspects  of  teaching,  its  aims, 
its  technic,  its  measured  results,  may  be 
data  to  establish  the  premise  that  education 
is  getting  upon  a  surer  foundation,  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  larger  number  of  facts,  proved  by 
experiment.  The  notable  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  research,  the  throngs  fre¬ 
quenting  summer  schools  of  which  the 
courses  are  generously  flavored  with  this 
new  doctrine,  the  growing  scarcity  of  “in¬ 
spirational”  addresses  at  conventions  and 
institutes,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  demonstration,  the  report,  the  scientific 
paper  of  the  sort  heard  in  meetings  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  engineering  societies,  point  to  a 
growth  of  the  professional  spirit.  In  1893 
the  head  of  a  famous  educational  foundation 
in  Brooklyn  could  win  enthusiastic  applause 
from  a  large  assembly  of  teachers  by  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “I  never  read  a  book  on  pedagogy  in 
my  life,  thank  God.”  I  haven’t  heard 
anybody  make  so  stupid  a  boast  in  years. 
So  I  have  no  means  of  a  comparative 
measure  of  the  volume  of  applause.  The 
sneers  at  professional  advancement  now 
come  from  old  men  and  women,  school- 
board  members,  and  from  teachers  in  such 
fighting  organizations  as  exist  in  large  school 
systems  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
had  sooner  be  different.  John  Almack’s 
Book,  The  School  Board  Member,  the  first 


to  extend  to  the  bulk  of  an  entire  volume 
the  scientific  organization  of  principles 
which  should  underlie  the  functions  of 
school  boards,  surely  marks  a  step  toward 
professionalism.  Professor  Lehman  realizes 
the  weakness  of  the  professional  spirit. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  educa¬ 
tional  survey  came  marching  up  with 
drum  and  trumpet,  the  attempt  to  get  the 
phrase,  “educational  experts”  into  use  fizzled 
out  because  those  who  seemed  best  qualified 
to  accept  the  title  would  have  none  of  it. 
But  the  measureres  have  helped.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  research  staffs  into  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  has  helped.  Super¬ 
intendent  Ettinger,  after  six  years  in  charge 
of  New  York  City  schools,  could  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  “these  schools  are 
rendering  better  service  in  the  following 
particulars  and  in  the  degree  indicated.” 
He  had  the  figures.  But,  neither  then  nor 
now  can  a  school  manager  hold  his  place 
distinctly  on  the  statistical  showing  that 
the  legitimate  products  of  good  teaching 
have  Increased  under  his  supervision.  Win- 
ship  has  often  asserted  that  progress  of  their 
schools  dismisses  more  superintendents  than 
are  lost  because  of  poor  results.  The 
science  of  education  needs  a  branch  devoted 
to  the  means  of  preventing  school  boards 
from  obstructing  education.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  fact  better  known  to  school 
superintendents  than  this.  Professor  Leh¬ 
man’s  insistence  that  this  is  now  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  National 
Association  to  investigate  and  report  is 
timely.  Speaking  of  experts,  we  have  now 
a  number  of  school  men  who  could  qualify. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  committee 
having  in  it,  Corson,  Engleman,  Ettinger, 
Finegan,  Francis,  Graff,  Mlcheljohn,  Muir, 
Reed,  Rhodes,  Shields,  and  Suzallo?  I 
could  almost  contribute  some  suggestions, 
myself. 


“Much  is  said  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  but  the  whole  affair  is  simply  this: 
in  youth,  when  we  possess  nothing,  or  know  not  how  to  value  tranquil  possessions,  we  are 
democrats;  but  when  in  a  long  life  we  have  acquired  property,  we  wish  not  only  to  be  secure 
of  inheriting  it,  and  quietly  enjoying  it.  Therefore,  in  old  age,  we  are  always  aristocrats, 
to  whatever  opinions  we  may  have  been  Inclined  in  youth.”— Goethe. 
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[Wherein  a  society  of  teachers  led  by  a  college  professor  of  Education  discuss  the  volumes  which 
they  have  selected  as  of  advantage  to  their  daily  practice  and  greater  enjoyment  of  it.] 


WE  ARE  of  age!  This  is  our  twenty- 
first  meeting.  We  celebrated  it 
with  a  birthday  dinner  in  the  lar¬ 
gest  hotel  in  the  world,  away  up  above  the 
smoke  and  overlooking  the  wonderful  boule¬ 
vard  and  the  winking  lighthouse  far  out  on 
the  breakwater. 

The  menu  was  amazing.  Such  variety 
and  such  abundance  could  not  be  found  for 
a  dollar  in  any  other  American  city  known 
to  our  Martin  of  Tours,  who  is  a  self-made 
geographer  by  the  project  method.  The 
dessert  was  bright  little  books  inscribed, 
“Adventures  in  the  Arctic,”  which,  on  being 
opened,  disclosed  a  wealth  of  more  kinds  of 
ices  than  we  knew  had  been  invented.  The 
dinner  was  so  long  and  the  pleasantries  so 
many  that  the  reviews  were  few  and  short. 

Why  Do  Children  Study? — ^The  Signpost, 
when  signalled  by  the  master  to  begin,  arose 
and  said;  “If  I  have  a  lazy  pupil  this  term  I 
haven’t  discovered  it.  My  youngsters  really 
do  go  through  the  motions  of  working.  I 
often  wonder  why.  I  studied  because  I 
was  conceited,  I  wanted  praise,  I  wanted  to 
be  ahead.  Sometimes  I  think  youth  studies 
because  of  fear,  not  of  the  teacher’s  repri¬ 
mand  but  because  of  fear  of  life,  its  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Youth  rushes  into  baseball,  or  study, 
to  keep  his  mind  from  the  terrible  mysteries 
of  what  life  is  and  whither  we  are  going. 
Our  own  Walter  Monroe,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
interests  me  in  the  way  he  handles  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  pupils  work.  His  book,^  covers 

^Directing  Learning  in  the  High  School. — ^Walter 
S.  Monroe.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  New  York, 
577  PP-  ^2.50. 


the  whole  high-school  ground  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  contributions  made  by  the 
educational  researchers.  What  motives  I 
should  employ  if  I  should  have  a  student  who 
needs  to  have  them  supplied  are  covered  by 
this  author  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  me. 
Don’t  cling  to  childish  motives  in  a  high- 
school;  don’t  have  recourse  to  fear;  don’t 
feed  conceit;  be  honest.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  your  routine  into  a  swing  and  to 
keep  every  one  in  the  procession.  ‘Thence 
he  marches  ten  parasangs,’  says  Xenophon, 
day  by  day,  recording  the  advance  of  the 
ten  thousand.  If  you  block  out  your  ad¬ 
vance  and  look  out  for  your  stragglers,  you 
don’t  have  to  bother  much  with  motivation. 
Work  becomes  a  habit  and  then  a  joy.  A 
pupil  of  George  Carman,  head  of  the  Lewis 
Institute  here,  told  me  that  he  took  his  Latin 
and  Greek  with  Carman  as  principal  of  a 
high-school  in  Michigan.  The  lessons  were 
right  in  length  and  hardness.  “Day  after 
day  we  did  our  stunt  and  enjoyed  achieve¬ 
ment  and  progress.  There  was  no  urging.” 
Mr.  Monroe’s  book  is  the  last  word  in  high- 
school  procedure.  He  has  covered  all  the 
current  discussions  on  objectives  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  change  of  high-school  from  a 
selective  institution  so  that  it  is  now  a  public- 
service  corporation  for  all  sorts  of  youth. 
These  aims  he  translates  into  teachers’ 
motives  as  concerned  with  the  development 
of  pupil  conduct.  He  goes  into  the  use  of 
the  different  studies  as  developers.  He 
treats  of  their  application  to  different  boys 
and  girls.  He  gives  a  working  code  of  the 
learning  processes.  He  is  timely  in  his 
analyses  of  the  problems  of  class  manage¬ 
ment,  recitation,  laboratory  method,  dis¬ 
tractions,  corrections,  and  stimulation.  I 
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like  him  on  ‘outside  study,’  and  his  directions 
for  making  a  diagnosis  of  different  pupils’ 
home  methods.  The  project  method  has  a 
fine  chapter.  And  then,  of  course,  come  the 
measurements  of  pupil  progress,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  tests,  the  teacher’s  plan  book, 
and  related  matters.  If  a  high-school 
principal  will  organize  his  faculty  meetings 
for  a  consideration  of  fifteen  pages  a  week 
in  this  book  throughout  the  year,  he  will, 
in  my  opinion,  make  a  notable  advance  in 
the  value  of  the  service  of  his  school.” 

Harvard  helping  the  High  School. — Peter 
the  Reader  introduced  us  to  three  handsome 
little  volumes,^  and  said; 

“Friends  and  admirers  of  Dean  Alexander 
Inglis,  professor  of  secondary  education  at 
Harvard  University,  contributed  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  lectureship  in  second¬ 
ary  education  as  a  memorial  to  him.  Here 
are  two  attractive  little  books  issued  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press.  They  are  the 
second  and  third  of  the  memorial  lectures. 

“Paul  Hanus  speaks  on  the  advance  of 
secondary  education  during  his  time.  It  is  a 
quick-reading,  conversational  essay.  Both 
it  and  A.  B.  Flexner’s  treatise  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  current  more  ex¬ 
tended  volumes  issuing  from  the  presses 
concerned  with  school  affairs  as  the  informal 
talks  in  the  hotel  lobbies  bear  to  the  formal 
addresses  in  educational  conventions.  Doc¬ 
tor  Hanus  runs  through  the  struggles  of 
high  schools  to  get  free  of  college  domination 
and  regards  with  much  satisfaction  the 
improvement  secured  by  the  various  co¬ 
operative  bodies,  made  up  of  college  profes¬ 
sors  and  high-school  people.  Here  is  a  list 
of  agreements  prepared  by  the  North  Central 
Association  which  he  fully  commends  to 
high  schools  everywhere:  25  pupils  to  a 
teacher;  five  daily  classes  for  each  instructor; 
4  unit  courses  at  a  time  for  each  pupil  with 
permission  for  only  those  ranking  among 

^Inglis  Lectures:  Trends  in  Secondary  Education. 
Leonard  Koos.  56  pp.;  Opportunity  and  Accom¬ 
plishment  in  Secondary  Education.  Paul 
Hanus.  60  pp;  Do  Americans  Really  Value  Edu¬ 
cation?  Abraham  Flexner.  49  pp.  $1.00  each. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


the  highest  25%  of  the  class  to  take  more; 
for  every  high  school  pupil  in  his  four  years 
course,  at  least  three  units  in  English, 
two  in  social  science,  one  in  general  science, 
and  one  in  physical  education  or  health,  no 
one  to  receive  a  diploma  unless  taking  as 
much  of  these  subjects  as  indicated;  to 
constitute  a  standard  school,  not  less  than 
the  full  teaching  time  of  three  teachers  must 
be  given  to  academic  subjects. 

“Professor  Hanus  is  insistent  that  the  time 
has  come  when  high  school  should  be 
standardized,  that  is,  a  competent  commis¬ 
sion  should  find  out  what  the  status  of  high 
school  really  is,  what  its  accomplishments 
are  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  Such  a 
study  could  be  undertaken  by  a  committee 
of  instructors  in  university  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  in  high  schools.  An  index  number 
based  on  scores  for  each  essential  require¬ 
ment  of  a  good  high  school  could  be  devised. 
The  professor  is  dissatisfied,  as  are  all  of  us, 
with  the  products  of  high  school  instruction. 
He  says:  ‘If  we  continue  to  treat  a  second¬ 
ary  school  youth  as  a  child,  he  will  remain  a 
child.  He  is  characterized  by  intellectual 
flabbiness  instead  of  mental  vigor.  Intel¬ 
lectual  interests  make  only  a  mild  appeal  or 
no  appeal  at  all.  We  tolerate  indifference 
toward  the  mental  standard  of  our  high 
school  students.  We  need  a  militant  atti¬ 
tude  toward  scholarship,  a  serious  intel¬ 
lectual  purpose,  insistent,  dominant.  Our 
secondary  schools  must  develop  it.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  every  good- 
sized  secondary  school  shall  have  teachers 
who  are  productive  scholars.  They  are 
common  in  continental  schools,  they  are 
rare  here.  The  alumni  associations  can  be 
organized  to  foster  this.  At  present  they 
represent  nothing  more  than  loyalty.  This 
is  worth  while  but  not  utilized  as  it  should 
be.’  Professor  Hanus  summarizes  the  dom¬ 
inant  aim  of  British  secondary  schools  which 
is  strongly  supported  by  public  opinion, 
within  and  without  the  school,  to  be  the 
best  traditions  of  British  manhood  and 
citizenship,  independence  in  thought,  initia¬ 
tive  in  conduct,  sincere  devotion  to  stand¬ 
ards  in  national  and  international  affairs. 
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unswerving  honesty  and  imperturbability, 
courage  in  public  and  private  life. 

“Abraham  Flexner’s  lecture:  ‘Do  Ameri¬ 
cans  Really  Value  Education.^’  reviews  in 
short,  striking  paragraphs,  the  startling 
situation  in  which  the  schools  of  America 
now  find  themselves.  Circumstances  have 
produced  an  enormous  educational  system, 
supported  at  a  loss  of  effectiveness  and  sub¬ 
stance.  It  has  prolonged  the  period  of 
youth  by  keeping  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  longer  than  before;  and  yet,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  a  good  deal  of  an  advantage;  but 
the  education  that  they  are  getting  is  all 
too  flabby.  We  don’t  value  scholarship  as 
it  is  required  in  other  countries.  Our  great¬ 
est  need  is  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  We 
cannot  get  them  or  maintain  them  at  the 
wretched  salaries  we  pay.  There  are  men 
so  possessed  of  the  scholarly  spirit  that  they 
will  live  on  crusts  and  in  a  hovel  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  cause  for  truth,  but  you  cannot 
find  such  men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry 
on  a  school  system.  High-school  teachers 
were  bad  enough  off  before  the  war,  but 
since  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  what  teachers 
need  has  surpassed  the  small  increases  in 
their  salaries,  they  are  now  less  capable  of 
living  than  they  were  before  the  war.  A 
great  majority  of  the  academic  profession 
of  the  richest  country  on  earth  cannot  live 
on  their  salaries.  They  have  to  be  part- 
timers.  To  afford  proper  opportunities  of 
teaching  and  preparation  for  it,  they  cannot 
devote  the  cream  of  their  strength.  What 
with  night  work,  summer  work,  translating, 
lecturing  and  other  odd  jobs,  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
In  medicine,  in  law,  and  in  trade,  there  are 
many  who  barely  make  a  living;  but  there 
are  prizes  for  the  successful.  But  if  a  man 
succeeds  in  academic  life  he  has  to  worry 
just  the  same  as  if  he  had  failed.  Doctor 
Flexner  is  not  afraid  to  express  his  convic¬ 
tions  that  if  the  facts  are  told,  the  irrelevant 
personalities  excluded,  attention  being  fo¬ 
cussed  on  the  central  problem,  it  can  be 
measurably  solved  within  a  generation  and 
America  be  brought  really  to  value  educa¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  a  secondary  teacher  is 


nobody;  his  salary  is  a  pittance.  Men  who 
have  opportunities  in  the  professions  and 
in  business  are  turning  their  backs  upon 
teaching. 

“The  Inglis  lecture  on  Trends  in  American 
Education  is  by  Leonard  Koos,  who,  in 
fifty-six  pages,  covers  with  remarkable 
directness  and  clarity  the  essential  purposes 
of  high-school  education  in  this  year  of 
grace.  His  summary  of  purposes  gleaned 
from  well-known  high  school  leaders,  shows 
100%  expressing  social  and  civic  responsi¬ 
bility  and  occupational  efficiency  as  second¬ 
ary  school  alms.  Recreational  and  aesthetic 
participation  comes  next  with  92  points; 
recognition  of  individual  differences  with  88 
points.  All  the  old  familiar  aims  trail  along 
after  these  with  mental  discipline  and  college 
preparation  and  training  for  leadership  at 
the  lower  stage  with  only  12  points  each. 
A  remarkable  change  In  the  goals  of  high 
schools  has  occurred  within  the  memory  of 
most  high  school  principals.  The  proportion 
of  boys  and  girls  going  on  to  college  has 
shown  a  steady  decline.  High  schools  are 
now  predominantly  non-college  prepara¬ 
tory.  The  rapid  growth  of  high-school 
membership  with  all  sorts  of  conditions  of 
youth  has  made  it  impossible  to  prescribe 
the  same  subjects  for  all  pupils.  The 
grades  have  been  badly  broken  up.  When 
the  old  high  schools  were  made  up  of  the 
self-selected  boys  and  girls  there  was 
trouble  enough  in  getting  them  through 
but  now  with  everybody  going  to  high  school 
the  academic  studies  are  so  geared  up  that 
they  cannot  be  undertaken  satisfactorily 
by  more  than  one  half  of  the  children  who 
enroll.  The  attempt  to  use  the  commercial 
studies,  manual  training,  etc.,  for  pupils 
unable  to  master  the  academic  studies, 
made,  at  first,  educational  waste-baskets  of 
the  newer  courses.  As  a  result  high-school 
education  has  passed  through  a  period  of 
discrediting  but  we  must  assume  that  the 
urge  for  secondary  education  has  a  vitality 
which  will  bring  it  victoriously  through.” 

The  professional  hooks  of  the  year. — Said 
our  pater  famillas,  even  Papa  Rose:  “Our 
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steady  and  industrious  bibliologos,  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  has  done  this  year’s  tabulation  of 
schoolmen’s  books.  Those  of  you  who  en¬ 
joy  comparisons  will  note  this  difference  in 
the  output  since  the  Educational  Review 
began  printing  our  lists  of  professional 
works:  Books  in  1924  were  177  titles.  See 
Educational  Review,  March,  1925.  Books 
in  1925  were  125  titles.  See  Educational 
Review,  March,  1926.  Books  in  1926  were 
152  titles.  See  Educational  Review, 
January,  1927.  Books  in  1927  were  225 
titles.  See  this  issue. 

“You  observe  there  is  no  listing  of  or¬ 
dinary  text  books.  What  is  here  is  for 
the  schoolman’s  professional  library — ad¬ 
ditions  issued  in  1927.  Let  us  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  General  on  his  assiduity  in 
completing  the  list  before  the  year  is 
ended.  He  asked  the  publishers  for  what 
they  intended  to  issue  before  December  31. 
There  may  be  other  good  volumes.  His 
schedule  is  of  those  which  the  printers 
deemed  up  to  the  bibliological  standard  and 
included  some  not  yet  bound  and  priced. 
The  printing  class  in  the  General’s  high 
school  made  the  lists  into  the  handy  booklets 
which  you  get  as  rewards  of  merit.” 

This  is  what  we  got: 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  I927  FOR  TEACHERS 
AND  STUDENTS  OF  EDUCATION 

COMPILED  BY  PRINCIPAL  HOMER  ALLEN  OF  HOI 
BIBLIOLOGOI  SOCIETY 

(Titles  Marked*  Were  Discussed  In  Educational  Review) 

The  Abbott  Educational  Co.,  Chicago. 

1.  A.  G.  Pelikan:  Simple  Graphic  Art  Ideas.  $1.00 

2.  A.  G.  Pelikan:  Graphic  Aids  in  Figure  Drawing. 

$1.00 

3.  A.  G.  Pelikan:  Graphic  Aids  in  Decorative  Design. 

$\.oo 

4.  Jane  Betsey  Welling:  More  Color  for  You.  $1.00 

5.  C.  Valentine  Kirby:  The  Business  of  Teaching  and 

Supervising  the  Arts.  $1.00 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston. 

6.  Wood  and  Carpenter:  Our  Environment.  $1.80 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

7.  Myers  &  Beechel:  Manual  of  Observation  and 

Participation.  $1.32. 

American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 

8.  Taft,  Lorado:  *  Appreciation  of  Sculpture.  $.50 

9-  *  Libraries  ^  Adult  Education.  $2.50 


American  Viewpoint  Society,  New  York. 

10.  Payne  &  Schroeder:  *Health  and  Safety  in  the 

New  Curriculum. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

11.  Ferriss,  E.  N.:  *Secondary  Education  in  Country 

and  Village.  $2.00 

12.  Duggan,  Stephen  P.:  *A  Students*  Text  Book  in 

the  History  of  Education  (Revised).  $1.90 

13.  Barrand  Burton:  *  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

$2.25 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

14.  Andersen:  *An  Athletic  Program  for  Elementary 

Schools.  $2.00 

15.  Bilhuber  and  Post:  Outlines  in  Health  Education 

for  IV omen.  $2.00 

16.  Bowen:  Conduct  of  Physical  Activities.  ^2.00 

17.  Berry:  *Philosophy  of  Athletics.  $2.00 

18.  Brace:  Measuring  Motor  Ability.  $2.00 

19.  Cotteral:  Tumbling,  Pyramid  Building  lA  *  Stunts 

for  Girls  lA  IV omen.  $t.6o 

20.  Y cost:  Oriental^  Character  Dances.  $3.00 

21.  Kennedy  and  Bemis:  *  Special  Day  Pageants. 

$1.50 

22.  Lehman  and  Witty:  *Psychology  of  Play  Activi¬ 

ties.  $2.00 

23.  Lowman:  Practical  Football  y  How  to  Teach  It. 

^4.00 

24.  Miner  and  Oldham:  Flozver  Dances — Section 

No.  1 16.  $.50 

25.  Nash:  Organization  lA  Administration  of  Play¬ 

grounds  lA  Recreation  $4.00 

26.  The  Nations  of  the  World.  $2.00 

27.  Shafter:  American  Indian  lA  Other  Folk  Dances. 

$3-00 

28.  Sheffield:  *Swimming  Simplified.  $2.00 

29.  Staley:  Conditioning  Gymnastics.  $1.00 

30.  Sumption:  Fundamental  Danish  Gymnastics  for 

Women.  $2.00 

31.  Wood:  Twenty  Relay  Races — Section  No.  117. 

p-so 

32.  Rice:  *A  Brief  History  of  Physical  Education. 

$2.00 

33.  Staley:  *Calesthenics.  $3.00 

34.  Wittich  and  Reuter:  *Exercises  on  Apparatus. 

$2.00 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee. 

35.  Trussler:  ^Essentials  of  School  Law.  $6.00 

The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

36.  Blanton  and  Blanton.  Child  Guidance.  $2.25 

37.  Stevens,  David  H.  The  Teaching  of  College  Com¬ 

position.  $1.00 

38.  Whitney,  F.  L.  *The  Growth  of  Teachers  in  Ser¬ 

vice.  $2.00 

39.  Reed,  A.  Y.  Human  Waste  in  Education.  $2.50 

40.  Holley,  Charles  E.  The  Practical  Teacher.  $2.00 

41.  Mays,  Arthur  B.  The  Problem  of  Industrial  Edu¬ 

cation.  $2.25 

42.  Brubacher,  A.  R.  Teaching;  Profession  and  Prac¬ 

tice.  $2.00 

43.  Howerth,  Ira  Woods.  *The  Theory  of  Education. 

$2.00 

44.  Smith,  Homer  J.  Industrial  Education.  $2.50 

45.  Schmidt,  G.  A.,  Ross,  W.  A.,  Sharp,  M.  A.: 

Teaching  Farm  Shop  Work  and  Farm  Mechanics. 
$2.75 
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46.  Bray,  C.  I.,  and  Schmidt,  G.  A.:  Practical  Activi¬ 

ties  in  Animal  Husbandry.  $2.00 

47.  Foster,  Herbert  H.  High  School  Administration. 

$2.00 

48.  Cameron,  Edward  H.:  Educational  Psychology. 

$2.00 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

49.  Ellsworth  Collings:  School  Supervision  in  Theory 

y  Practice.  $2.75 

50.  William  A.  Cook:  Federal  y  State  School  Adminis¬ 

tration.  $2.75 

51.  Horatio  W.  Dresser:  Psychology  in  Theory  y 

Application.  $3.50 

52.  D.  Davis  Farrington:  Descriptive  lA  Narrative 

Projects.  $2.50 

53.  Joseph  K.  Hart:  *  Adult  Education.  $2.75 

54.  C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson:  Style  Book  for  Writers 

y  Editors.  $1.50 

55.  George  H.  Palmer:  Self-Cultivation  in  English. 

$o.2S 

56.  J.  R.  Pelsma:  Essentials  of  Speech.  $2.00 

57.  F.  H.  Pritchard:  Training  in  Literary  Apprecia¬ 

tion.  $2.00 

58.  Peter  Mark  Roget:  Roget's  International  Thesau¬ 

rus.  ^3.00 

59.  Maurice  H.  Weseen:  Every-day  Uses  of  English. 

$2.00 

60.  Maurice  H.  Weseen:  Crowell’s  Dictionary  of  Eng¬ 

lish  Grammar.  $3.50 

61.  Harry  W.  Laidler:  *History  of  Social  Thought. 

$3 -60 

F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia. 

62.  Loland:  *  Defective  Memory,  Absent  Mindedness 

and  their  Treatment.  $3.50 

John  Day  Company,  New  York. 

63.  Carleton  Washburne  and  Myron  M.  Stearns. 

^Better  Schools.  $2.30 

64.  William  A.  Drake.  *Contemporary  European 

Writers.  $2.50 

65.  Nathaniel  PelFer:  *The  White  Man’s  Dilemma. 

$3-00 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 

66.  E.  L.  Bernays:  *An  Outline  of  Careers.  $3.00 

67.  E.  L.  Miller:  *The  Constitution.  $1.23 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  Garden  City 

68.  Walter  S.  Monroe:  *  Directing  Learning  in  the 

High  School.  $2.30 

69.  Olin  Templin  and  Anna  McCracken:  *A  Guide  to 

Thinking.  $1.50 

70.  Bruner:  *A  Laboratory  Study  in  Democracy. 

$2.30 

71.  E.  Ehrlich  Smith:  *The  Heart  of  the  Curriculum. 

^1.50 

72.  J.  H.  Latane:  *  American  Foreign  Policy.  ^4.00 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 

73.  Foght  &  Five  Others:  *  Comparative  Education. 

$3.00 

74.  Tracy:  *Toward  the  Open.  ^3.50 

75.  Davenport:  Salvaging  American  Girlhood.  ^3.00 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

76.  Book:  *  Learning  How  to  Study.  $2.40 


77.  Koos:  The  Junior  High  School.  $2.40 

78.  Judd:  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education.  $2.20 

79.  Koos:  The  American  Secondary  School.  $2.80 

80.  Reed:  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

$2.00 

81.  Williams  and  Rice:  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 

cation.  $2.00 

82.  Benson  C.  &  Others:  *Psychology  for  Teachers. 

$2.00 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York. 

83.  Stratton:  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High 

School.  $1.80 

84.  Manley  &  Rickert:  Contemporary  American  Li¬ 

terature.  $1.23 

85.  Manley  &  Rickert:  Contemporary  British  Liter¬ 

ature.  $1.25 

86.  Ryan  &  Orcelais:  Ability  Grouping  in  Junior 

High  School.  $  1 .75 

87.  Drewry:  Pupil  Participation  in  High-School 

Control.  $2.00 

88.  Rugg,  Harold:  American  Life  iA  the  Reconstruc¬ 

tion  of  the  School.  $2.50 

89.  Atwood.  *The  Constitution  Explained 

Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge. 

90.  Spalding:  The  Small  Junior  High  School.  ^2.50 

91.  Flexner:  *Do  Americans  Value  Education?  $1.00 

92.  Davis:  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  do  for  the 

Feeble  Minded?  $3.50 

93.  Koos:  *  Trends  in  Secondary  Education.  $1.00 

94.  Hanus:  *Opportunity  and  Accomplishment  in 

Secondary  Education.  $1.00 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York. 

95.  Paulu,  E.  M.:  Differentiated  Assignments  in 

Classroom  Management. 

96.  Roberts,  A.  C.,  and  Draper,  E.  M.:  Philosophy 

and  Practices  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 

97.  Thayer,  V.  T.:  The  Passing  of  the  Recitation. 

98.  Pringle,  Ralph  W.:  *  Methods  with  Adolescents. 

$2.00 

99.  Roberts,  A.  C.,  and  Draper,  E.  M.:  *The  High 

School  Principal  as  Administrator,  Supervisor, 
and  Director  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 
$2.00 

100.  Reavis,  W.  C.:  *Pupil  Adjustment,  Junior  and 

Senior  High  School. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

101.  Lucy  L.  Hazard:  The  Frontier  in  American 

Literature.  $2.75 

102.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock:  Bread  Loaf  Talks  on 

Teaching  Composition.  $1.00 

103.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock:  Bread  Loaf  Talks  on 

Teaching  Literature. 

104.  J.  J.  Findlay:  The  Foundations  of  Education. 

Volume  II. 

105.  Y.L.Nlotv.  Rewards  of  Reading.  $1.50 

106.  L.  A.  Headly:  *How  to  Study  in  College.  $3.00 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

107.  Lawrence  Averill :  *  Educational  Hygiene.  $2.60 

108.  Frank  W.  Thomas:  Principles  and  Technique  of 

Teaching.  $2.00 

109.  Louis  A.  Pechstein  and  Frances  Jenkins:  Psy¬ 

chology  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Child. 
$2.00 
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1 10.  Aubrey  A.  Douglass:  *  Secondary  Education. 

$2.JS  .  . 

111.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley:  *  State  School  Adminis¬ 

tration.  $3.75 

1 12.  George  E.  Free!  and  Roxana  M.  Adams,  Katha¬ 

rine  H.  Hall:  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades.  $2.15 

113.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin:  Clinical  and  Abnormal 

Psychology.  $3.00 

1 14.  Rose  B.  Knox:  School  Activities  and  Equipment. 

$2.00 

115.  John  Wesley  Young:  The  Reorganization  of  Ma¬ 

thematics  in  Secondary  Education;  Part  I  $1.20 
{A  Report  by  the  National  Committee  on  Mathe¬ 
matical  Requirements  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America). 

1 16.  Charles  S.  Thomas:  The  Teaching  of  English  in 

the  Secondary  Schools 

1 17.  Jesse  B.  Sears:  Classroom  Organization  and  Con¬ 

trol. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

118.  Harris-Donovan-Alexander:  Supervision  and 

Teaching  of  Reading.  $2.00 

119.  Shreve:  Supervised  Study  Plan  of  Teaching. 

$2.00 

Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston. 

120.  Turner:  *The  Causes  of  War.  $2.00 

J.  P.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 

12 1.  Cox,  P.  W.  L.  *  Creative  School  Control.  $2.00 

122.  Culter,  H.  M.:  Elementary  School  Methods. 

$2.00 

123.  Groves,  E.  R.:  Social  Problems  of  the  Family. 

$2.50 

124.  Snedden,  David:  What's  Wrong  with  American 

Education?  $2.00 

125.  Cox,  Philip.  *Curriculum  Adjustment  in  High 

School. 

126.  Elsom,  J.  C.  and  Trilling,  B.  M.:  Social  Games 

and  Group  Dances.  $2.00 

127.  Lincoln,  E.  A:  Beginnings  in  Educational  Mea¬ 

surement.  $1.60 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 

128.  Bronner,  Healy,  Lowe  and  Shimberg:  *A  Manual 

of  Individual  Mental  Tests  and  Testing.  $3.50 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 

129.  *  Education  at  Work,  by  Six  British  authors. 

$^.oo. 

130.  Edward  Fiddes:  *American  Universities.  $1.00 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

131.  Wood  and  Brownell:  *Sourcebook  in  Physical 

Education. 

132.  Sloman,  L.  G.:  Some  Primary  Methods.  $1.80. 

133.  Kerr,  James:  *Fundamentals  of  School  Health. 

$10.00 

134.  Bode,  B.  H.:  *Modern  Educational  Theories. 

$1.80 

135.  Almack,  J.  C.:  *The  School  Board  Member. 

$1.50 

136.  Fitzpartrick,  E.  A.  and  Hotson,  P.  W.:  *The 

Scholarship  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools. 
$2.00 

137-  Gibson,  J.  E.:  On  Being  a  Girl.  $1.60 


138.  Harap,  H.:  Economic  Life  and  the  Curriculum. 

$1.25 

139.  Kohs,  S.  C.:  Intelligence  Measurement.  $1.80 

140.  Dowson,  E.:  Teaching  the  Social  Studies.  $2.00 

141.  Gates,  A.  I.:  Improvement  of  Reading.  $2.00 

142.  La  Rue,  D.W.:  Afental  Hygiene.  $2.20 

143.  McKown,  H.  C.:  Extracurricular  Activities. 

$3-00 

144.  Reisner,  E.  H.  Historical  Foundations  of  Modern 

Education.  $2.60 

145.  Uhl,  W.  L.:  Secondary  School  Curricula.  $2.25 

146.  Waples,  D.:  Problems  in  Classroom  Method. 

$2.00 

147.  Wood,  T.  D.  and  Cassidy,  F.  R.:  The  New  Physi¬ 

cal  Education.  $2.40 

148.  Horne,  H.  H.:  Philosophy  of  Education.  ^i.8o 

149.  Symonds,  P.  M.:  Measurement  in  Secondary 

Education.  $2.50 

150.  Forest,  I.:  Preschool  Education.  $1.80 

15 1.  Wood,  B.:  New  York  Experiments  With  New 

Type  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  $1.00 

152.  International  Institute  of  Teachers  Colleges: 

Educational  Yearbook,  1926.  $3.50 

153.  Buswell,  G.  T.:  A  Laboratory  Study  of  the  Read¬ 

ing  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  $0.75 

154.  Starch,  D.:  Educational  Psychology,  Revised. 

$2.60 

155.  Robinson,  E.  S.:  *  Practical  Psychology.  $1.80 

156.  Hansen,  A.  0.:  *  Liberalism  and  American  Edu¬ 

cation.  $2.50 

157.  Charters,  W.  W.:  Teaching  of  Ideals 

158.  Finney,  R.  L.:  A  Sociological  Philosophy  of 

Education. 

159.  Gruenberg,  B.  C.:  Outlines  of  Child  Study. 

160.  Harap,  H.:  Technique  of  Curriculum  Making. 

161.  Lewis,  M.  E.:  An  Adventure  in  Education. 

162.  Harris,  P.  E.:  Pupil  Control  in  Elementary 

Education 

163.  Lindsay,  E.  E.:  Problems  in  School  Administra¬ 

tion. 

164.  Briggs,  T.:  *Curriculum  Problems. 

165.  PefFer,  N.:  *New  Schools  for  Older  Students. 

$2.^0 

166.  NofFsinger,  John:  *Adult  Education.  $1.50 

167.  Fitzpatrick,  W.  H.:  *  Education  for  a  Changing 

Civilization.  $.0.80 

168.  Mursell:  Principles  of  Musical  Education. 

169.  Pryor:  Graded  Units  in  Classroom  Management. 

170.  Myers:  Problems  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

171.  Rodgers:  A  Handbook  of  Stunts. 

172.  Wilson  and  Hoke:  How  To  Measure. 

173.  Wylie:  Modern  Foreign  Language  Statistics. 

McKinley  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

174.  J.  Madison  Gathany:  The  Civics  of  Society. 

$o.4S- 

175.  Hannah  Logasa:  Historical  Fiction.  Suitable 

for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  $1.00 

176.  Herbert  D.  Foster:  Books  for  Historical  Reading 

in  Schools.  $0.20 

177.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus:  An  Outline  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 

can  History.  $0.75. 

178.  Edgar  Dawson:  The  History  Inquiry;  Report  of 

the  Director.  $0.25 

179.  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill:  Experimental  Cur¬ 

riculum-Making  in  the  Social  Studies.  $0.20 

Newson  and  Company,  Chicago. 

180.  Ida  Huglin:  A  Teaching  Technique — Work.  Book 
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Ohio  State  University  Press,  Columbus. 

181.  H.  E.  Schrammel:  *State  Departments  of  Educa¬ 

tion.  $1.50 

Public  Education  Ass’n.,  New  York 

182.  Josephine  Chase:  *Nezii  York  At  School.  $1.50 

G.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 

183.  Begbie:  *Life  Changes.  $1.50 

184.  Law:  *Hotv  to  Write  and  Deliver  an  Oration. 

Reilly  and  Lee  Company,  Chicago. 

185.  Wilbur  Nesbit:  *After  Dinner  Speeches  and  How 

to  Make  Them.  $2.50 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  Chicago. 

186.  Malcom:  Letters  of  a  Country  School  Superin¬ 

tendent  to  his  Daughter.  $1.44 

187.  Stone,  Hopkins  and  Brownfield:  Manual  of 

Objective  Drills  in  Arithmetic.  $0.^0 

The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

188.  Pedro  J,  Lemos:  Oriental  Decorative  Design. 

$1.50 

189.  Pedro  J.  Lemos:  Poster  Panels.  $1.00 

190.  l^.\ith.QTOo)s.s:  Figure  Drawings  Simplified.  $1.00 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago. 

191.  Frasier  and  Armentrout:  Introduction  to  Educa¬ 

tion.  $1.80 

192.  Gardner  and  Ramsey:  A  Handbook  of  Childrens' 

Literature.  $2.00 

193.  Ruch,  De  GraflF,  and  others:  *Objective  Examina¬ 

tion  Methods  in  Social  Studies. 

194.  Lyman:  *The  Mind  at  Work.  $1.60 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

195.  Jones:  *Four  Essentials  of  Education. 

196.  Williams:  *  Mainsprings  of  Men. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Newark. 

197.  Robert  Lee  Morton:  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Primary  Grades.  $1.80 

198.  Robert  Lee  Morton:  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Intermediate  Grades.  $2.16 

199.  Coleman-Uhl-Hosic:  Pathway  to  Reading,  Teach¬ 

er  s  Manual  for  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers, 

Stanford  University  Press. 

200.  Mosher,  C.  D.:  *  Personal  Hygiene  for  Women. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

201.  Frederick  Goodyear:  Printing  and  Book  Crafts  for 

Schools.  $4.00 


202.  Louise  Rice:  Character  Reading  from  Handwrit¬ 

ing.  $5.00 

203.  Louie  Bagley:  Elocution  Do's  and  Don'ts.  $1.00 

204.  Paul  Berton:  Training  for  Speaking.  ^4.00 

205.  Charles  H.  Raymond:  Story-Lives  of  Master 

Writers.  $2.50 

206.  May  Lamberton  Becker:  Adventures  in  Reading. 

$2.00 

207.  Grant  Overton:  Mirrors  of  the  Year.  $4.00 

208.  Edwin  S.  Hartland:  The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

209.  D.  C.  Bailey:  New  Approach  to  American  His¬ 

tory.  $1.50 

210.  H.  H.  Newman:  *  Nature  of  the  World  and  of 

Man  {New  Edition).  $4.00 

21 1.  C.  J.  Herrick:  *  Brains  of  Rats  lA  Men.  $3.00 

The  Vanguard  Press,  New  York. 

212.  Hamlin:  *The  War  Myth  in  U.  S.  History. 

$o.so 

Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore. 

213.  Blackhurst:  Investigations  in  the  Hygiene  of 

Reading.  $1.40.  10  c  post. 

214.  Good:  The  Supplementary  Reading  Assignment. 

$2.20.  10  c  post. 

215.  Lincoln:  Set  Differences  in  the  Growth  of  Ameri¬ 

can  School  Children.  $2.20.  10  c  post. 

216.  Book:  Hcnu  to  Succeed  in  College.  $1.40,  8  c  post. 

217.  Buchholz:  *A  Second  Study  in  Democracy. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers. 

218.  Faucett,  Lawrence:  The  Teaching  of  English  in 

the  Far  East.  $1.80 

219.  Webster,  E.  H.  and  Smith,  Dora  V.:  Teaching 

English  in  the  Junior  High  School.  $2.00 

220.  Ruch,  G.  M.  and  Stoddard,  G.  D.:  *Tests  and 

Measurements  in  High  School  Instruction.  $2.20 

221.  Wells,  F.  L.:  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Practice. 

$2.16. 

222.  Royston,  H.  W.:  The  Unity  of  Life.  $2.00 

223.  McAllister,  A.  J,  and  Otis,  S.  A.:  Child  Account¬ 

ing  Practice.  $2.20 

224.  Bell,  J.  Carleton:  Contributions  to  Education. 

Volume  Two. 

225.  Davis,  Calvin  O.:  Our  Evolving  High  School 

Curriculum.  $2.00. 

226.  Kelley,  Truman  L.:  Interpretation  of  Educational 

Measurements.  $2.20 

It  was  past  curfew  time  when  we  dispersed 
but  we,  being  now  over  twenty-one,  didn’t 
mind. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  LAYMEN 


Newspaper  Editors 


What  Do  You  Mean  by  “Education”? 

The  Editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Herald  wants  us  to  stick  to  the  big  ob¬ 
jective. 

“When  President  Coolidge  discussed  Edu¬ 
cation  in  his  South  Dakota  speech  last 
week,  he  put  his  finger  squarely  on  its  great¬ 
est  contemporary  weakness.  Education  has 
drifted  too  close  to  material  aspirations 
exclusively.  We  never  can  get  civilization 
and  culture  from  studies  in  manual  training 
and  business  administration.  The  mind  is 
something  more  than  a  cash  register.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  teach  Youth  ‘to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.’  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  para¬ 
mount  function  of  Education — and  especi¬ 
ally  so-called  ‘higher  Education’ — is  to 
teach  Youth  to  ‘make  a  life.’  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  hard  realities  of  existence, 
and  the  need  to  sustain  it,  are  to  be  ignored. 
But  it  does  mean  that  the  cardinal  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  Education  is  for  heads  and  hearts 
rather  than  for  purses.  Unless  it  makes 
Character,  fundamentally,  it  is  a  misnomer. 
‘The  human  soul,’  said  Coolidge,  ‘rebels  at 
any  attempt  to  confine  it  to  the  physical 
world.  Its  dwelling  place  is  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  world.  It  is  into  that 
realm  that  all  true  education  should  lead. 
Unless  our  scholarship,  however  brilliant,  is 
to  be  barren  and  sterile,  leading  toward 
pessimism,  more  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
our  moral  power.  We  must  maintain  a 
stronger,  firmer  grasp  on  the  principle 
declared  in  the  Proverb  that  “the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge.”  ’  This 
sentiment  finds  us  in  hearty  accord.  It  is 
more  important  that  the  college  campus 
should  produce  leaders  in  citizenship  than 
leaders  in  trade.  If  so-called  higher  Educa¬ 
tion  concentrates  upon  the  latter  objective, 
the  former  will  die  of  pernicious  anaemia. 


We  readily  consent  that  copper  smithing 
and  real  estate  salesmanship  have  their 
important  place  in  the  economy  of  life. 
That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
copper  smithing  is  a  long  ways  removed  from 
the  primary  achievement  of  a  high  school 
education;  and  real  estate  salesmanship  is  a 
long  ways  removed  from  the  ‘liberal  arts’ 
which  a  college  diploma  supposedly  rep¬ 
resents.  Practicalities  of  Education  are 
not  to  be  neglected.  But  our  danger  is  in 
confusing  these  practicalities  with  the  sum 
total  of  what  Education  ought  to  be.” 

Student  Suicide  Nonsense 

The  sane  editor  of  the  Chicago  Post  has 
this  to  say: 

“A  while  ago  there  was  an  agitated  flurry 
over  seeming  evidence  that  suicide  was  on  a 
marked  increase  among  adolescents,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  student  group. 
For  a  few  weeks  the  newspapers  printed 
stories  of  the  self-violence  inflicted  by  boys 
and  girls — but  mostly  boys — who  were  rep¬ 
resented  as  suffering  from  disillusionment, 
or  hopelessly  bewildered  on  the  threshold 
of  life  and  its  problems. 

“College  presidents,  psychologists,  social 
reformers,  preachers  commented  more  or 
less  profoundly  upon  the  disquieting  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Conservatives  set  it  down  to 
the  havoc  which  modern  thought  has  played 
with  the  old  sanctions  and  restraints; 
alarmists  declared  that  a  generation  of 
sophisticated  youth  was  being  turned  out 
by  godless  colleges,  and  that  we  were  enter¬ 
ing  an  era  of  social  disintegration  and  driving 
fast  toward  a  debacle. 

“Then  the  disturbing  items  became  less 
frequent,  and  some  new  topics  for  feverish 
discussion  engaged  our  attention. 

“Whether  there  was  actually  a  temporary 
epidemic  of  youthful  suicide  we  do  not 
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know.  But  the  statistical  bulleting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  company  for 
August  explodes  any  fear  that  contemporary 
adolescence  is  bent  upon  its  own  destruction. 

“Figures  for  the  fifteen-year  period  from 
1909  to  1924  show  that  suicide  generally  is 
on  the  decline  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  the  youth  group,  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  19,  inclusive,  the  decline  has  been 
greater,  relatively,  that  in  any  other. 
Moreover,  it  is  shown  that  the  tendency  to 
suicide  is  relatively  greater  in  the  years 
beyond  60  than  at  any  other  period.  There 
is  an  ascending  scale  of  tendency  from  youth 
to  old  age. 

“If  there  can  be  said  to  be  anything 
normal  about  suicide  that  is  what  we  would 
expect  as  the  normal  trend. 

“This  is  but  another  instance  in  which 
modern  youth  has  occasioned  us  needless 
anxiety.  Youth’s  adaptability,  competency 
and  spirit  of  self-reliance  were  probably 
never  greater  than  they  are  today.  The 
rapid  changes  of  this  changing  world  are 
more  disturbing  to  those  of  us  who  began 
our  sojourn  in  the  steadier  prewar  days  than 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  born  into 
the  period  of  transition  and  have  never 
known  anything  else.” 

Alas  the  Teacher 

Director  L.  H.  Vanhouten  of  the  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Edinboro  State 
Normal  School,  requests  you  to  read  this 
editorial  which  appears  in  the  Erie  Dispatch- 
Herald,  He  also  wishes  you  to  cheer  up. 

“The  Yale  campaign  for  $20,cxxd,oc)0 
receives  a  little  light  cast  on  it  by  the  article 
of  one  of  the  professors  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly.  This  man  has 
been  in  Yale  for  18  years  and  has  reached 
the  height  of  a  full  professorship.  He 
resigned  in  1919  because  he  wanted  to  look 
out  both  for  his  own  future  and  for  his  wife 


and  children.  He  is  adding  his  mite  to  the 
force  of  the  campaign  by  telling  the  reasons 
for  his  action.  It  is  the  old  story,  only  told 
a  little  better  than  usual.  The  poor  salary 
not  only  interfered  with  his  laying  anything 
aside,  with  his  being  able  to  live  in  a  fitting 
manner,  but  it  also  lowered  his  efficiency  as  a 
teacher.  Instead  of  devoting  his  vacations 
to  hard  work  of  research  so  that  he  might 
maintain  his  vigor  and  originality  as  a 
scholar  he  had  to  work  in  order  to  earn 
enough  to  eke  out  a  fair  living.  Therefore, 
his  future  was  utterly  hopeless  because  as  a 
scholar  and  teacher  he  was  bound  to  go  con¬ 
tinually  down  hill. 

“There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
conditions  since  he  left  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  but  not  enough  to  change  the  basic 
situation.  He,  therefore,  pleads  for  the 
success  of  the  campaign  not  merely  because 
of  the  needs  of  the  teachers  but  also  because 
of  their  ability  and  merit. 

“Their  quality  of  ability  commands  a 
much  higher  price  in  the  markets  of  industry 
and  commerce.  He  says  an  interesting 
thing  in  this  connection:  T  want  to  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  I  have  met  in  high  places 
in  business  more  lack  of  ability  and  more  in¬ 
efficiency  than  I  ever  found  on  the  Yale 
campus  among  those  who  make  up  the  staff 
of  her  teachers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  single 
body  of  men  anywhere  who  have  greater 
ability  and  who  do  their  work  quite  so  well.* 
All  good  Y ale  men  will  agree  with  his 
opinion.  Knowing  themselves  and  the  re¬ 
wards  they  derive  from  their  life’s  work 
they  will  surely  want  to  aid  the  movement 
that  will  enable  the  university  to  compensate 
the  professors  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
future  less  bleak  and  disconcerting.  If  we 
are  able  to  keep  able  men  in  the  teaching 
profession  they  will  have  to  be  paid  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  earnings  of  a  fairly 
successful  traveling  salesman.” 


The  good  teacher. — “Two  kinds  of  men  make  good  teachers,”  said  Doctor  Charles 
Eliot,  “young  men — and  men  who  never  grow  old.  The  divisions  within  the  faculty 
are  never  between  the  old  and  the  young  officers.  They  are  always  old  radicals  and  young 
conservatives.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  COMMENT 

The  Editor 


YOU  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
the  schoolmen  abroad  are  concerned 
with  the  same  problems  as  you. 
William  Rice  in  his  Journal  of  Education 
and  School  Worlds  London,  backs  up  his 
spirited  protest  against  various  troublesome 
interferences: 

Too  Many  Examinations. — ^The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce  has  been  inquiring  into  the  matter  of 
multiplicity  of  examinations.  There  are 
too  many  covering  the  same  ground.  Their 
value  as  a  qualification  for  employment  is 
doubtful.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
differentiate  between  the  various  groups  of 
tests  which  seem  to  be  competing  with  one 
another  for  candidates.  The  editor  believes 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  for  immediate 
reduction  in  the  number  of  examinations 
but  he  lives  in  expectancy  that  some  time 
this  reform  will  come. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Eng¬ 
land. — Dr.  E.  Lyttelton  is  reviewing  the 
intellectual  shortcomings  of  the  public 
schools.  The  boy  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  is  not  learning  what  he  should. 
His  intellectual  keenness  and  curiosity  is 
being  replaced  by  apathy.  He  dislikes 
learning  because  he  is  made  to  learn  un¬ 
naturally.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school 
is  charged  with  antagonism  to  teaching. 
The  boy  studies  only  enough  to  be  able  to 
get  a  “pass”  mark.  Mr.  E.  B.  Castle  in 
the  Hibhert  Journal  takes  a  look  into  the 
schools  of  the  future.  He  finds  the  training 
of  character  in  the  boarding  schools  superior 
to  the  work  of  the  day  schools.  The  day- 
school  boy  plays  safe;  the  boarding  school 
boy  takes  those  noble  risks  which  have  made 
the  British  Empire  what  it  is.  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield  lists  “safety-first”  occupations: 


civil  service,  banking,  insurance,  teaching. 
Dear  me!  The  thirty-six  American  school 
superintendents  ousted  this  year  by  the 
politicians  will  smile  at  this.  The  editor 
finds  boarding-school  boys  attracted  to 
these  occupations  in  as  considerable  numbers 
as  are  day  school  boys.  He  does  not  think 
coal  mining,  aviation,  submarine  navigation, 
engine  driving  and  other  occupations  out  of 
the  safety  first  list  attractive  to  boys  from 
either  day  or  boarding  schools.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  courage  on  play  fields  may  be 
mere  fancy. 

Cheap  School  Food. — Hot  and  nourishing 
mid-day  meals  are  served  in  Bedfordshire 
schools  at  a  weekly  cost  of  one  shilling. 
How  is  the  miracle  performed?  By  cutting 
out  the  overhead.  Boys  serve  as  waiters; 
girls  lay  the  table.  Vases  of  fresh  flowers 
from  the  school  gardens  decorate  the  tables. 

Better  Teachers  in  Scotland. — J.  C.  Smith, 
Chief  Inspector  for  the  Training  Colleges 
in  Scotland,  says  the  repeated  declaration 
of  teachers  in  favor  of  requiring  a  degree 
for  all  who  enter  the  profession  cannot  be 
realized.  The  requirement  of  a  degree  for 
all  men  has  led  to  many  resolutions  calling 
for  the  same  requirement  for  women.  But 
arithmetic  prevents,  for  the  annual  output 
of  graduates  from  universities  is  several 
hundred  per  year  less  than  the  annual  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers.  The  department  dares 
not  face  the  shortage.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  a 
degree  is  of  doubtful  value  for  the  teachers 
of  primary  grades.  America  does  not. 

Universities  Pressing  Too  Heavily  on  the 
Schools. — Dr.  George  Smith  of  Aberdeen 
issues  a  circular  dealing  with  the  glaring 
evil  of  competitive  examinations  set  by 
universities  as  affecting  the  teaching  in  the 
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schools.  The  University  demands  examina¬ 
tions  in  five  subjects  instead  of  the  four 
found  ample  in  other  universities.  The 
suspicion  is  that  if  only  four  subjects  were 
required,  Greek  would  cease  to  be  studied. 
Dr.  Smith  urges  that  health  of  body  and 
mind,  not  to  say  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  today,  is  more  important  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Scotland  than  even  the  knowledge 
of  a  noble  language  like  Greek.  Oimoi! 

London  at  Last  to  Have  a  University 
Sports  Field. — The  Lord  Mayor  has  enter¬ 
tained  a  distinguished  company  in  support 
of  the  appeal  of  the  University  of  London 
for  a  ball  field  and  a  boathouse.  The 
scheme  is  supported  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  an  honorary  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  by  Lord  Rosebery,  its  Chancellor. 
Lord  Birkenhead  is  sure  that  the  people 
become  more  useful  for  some  lighter  element 
in  their  lives,  and  sport  is  the  highest  of 
these  lighter  elements. 

The  Radio  in  School. — The  Birmingham 
Association  of  Schoolmasters  have  reported 
on  broadcasting.  “It  will  certainly  enlarge 
the  whole  realm  of  primary  teaching  and 
possibly  give  it  a  finer  and  more  lasting 
quality,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  how  far  listening  to  an  authority 
over  the  radio  presents  advantages  over 
reading  his  books.  We  cannot  reach  a 
conclusion  as  to  how  far  broadcasting  can 
be  of  advantage.  The  same  may  well  be 
said  regarding  the  lecture  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vogue  at  universities.  The  broad¬ 
casting  of  drama  has  been  generally  voted  a 
failure  but  the  new  invention  may  be  of 
value  in  music,  in  recitation,  in  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  in  history,  in  geog¬ 
raphy  and  in  science.”  “Sir  Walford 
Davies’s  musical  talks  to  children  and  Mr. 
Blecher’s  lectures  on  Spanish  have  ac¬ 
complished  much  valuable  work.” 

Motion  Pictures  in  British  Schools. — The 
London  County  Council  has  sanctioned  in 
the  schools  a  series  of  instructional  films. 
Mr.  Brigstocke  of  the  Educational  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Liverpool  University  finds  the 
educational  films  “either  full  of  patriotic 
bunk  or  of  the  magnified  mosquito  type, 
which  can  hardly  compete  with  the  Sunday 
School  at  its  dullest.”  Professor  Cyril  Burt 
of  the  London  Training  College,  with  a 
committee,  has  made  a  minute  examination 
of  educational  films  and  is  unable  to  experi¬ 
ence  enthusiasm.  Professor  Wilson  sees 
in  the  film  movement  the  danger  of  making 
education  merely  the  work  of  a  machine 
tender,  but  Professor  Waugh  finds  the  films 
prepared  by  Yale  University  full  of  historic 
truth  “with  no  faking  of  events  to  heighten 
their  interest,  and  giving  accurate  and 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  period  covered 
better  than  any  other  means  can  do.” 
Drinkwater’s  “Abraham  Lincoln”  film  comes 
in  for  similar  praise.  The  London  Times 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain 
is  lagging  behind  the  other  nations  in  the  use 
of  films  as  a  means  of  public  instruction. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  America  are 
ahead.  The  French  Board  of  Education 
furnishes  films  free  of  charge  to  French 
schools.  It  has  2,500  reels.  American  film 
making  has  made  such  strides  that  there  is 
danger  that  Europe  will  be  flooded  with 
cheap  American  educational  films. 

The  Gramophone  in  Schools. — H.  G.  Wells 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  modern 
school  will  have  a  number  of  reproducing 
machines  not  only  of  special  music  for  drill 
but  for  the  analytical  study  of  compositions 
and  for  language  teaching.  The  French 
Revolution  cannot  properly  be  taught  with¬ 
out  hearing  “The  Marseillaise.” 

Co-education  in  England. — Advocates  and 
opponents  maintain  a  merry  war  over  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  together.  In 
mixed  schools  the  boys  are  losing  sturdiness; 
also  they  are  gaining  it.  Inter-scholastic 
matches  are  as  advantageous  in  mixed 
schools  as  elsewhere.  “The  most  experi¬ 
enced  educators”  hold  that  after  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine,  boys  and  girls  are  best  taught 
apart.  The  experienced  educators  base 
their  opinion  on  an  inadequate  observation. 
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Boys  from  mixed  schools  who  wish  to  go  to 
the  University  have  to  go  to  a  coaching 
institution.  So  do  the  graduates  from 
boys’  schools.  The  records  of  boys  from  co¬ 
educational  schools  are,  in  the  universities, 
as  high  as  thoseof  boys  from  separate  schools. 
The  college  women  from  girls’  schools  are 
only  frumps  in  sage-green  frocks.  Again, 
they  are  as  feminine  and  charming  as  from 
the  girls’  seminaries. 

League  of  Nations  in  the  Schools. — Miss 
Mabel  Beer  of  Saffron-Walden  College 
holds  that  the  life  of  today  requires  of  all 
children  the  study  of  international  relations 
or  world  citizenship,  which  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  citizens  of  tomorrow  than  civics  in 
its  parrower  sense.  Civics  runs  the  risk 
of  becoming  political  propaganda.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  a  solidly  established 
fact,  not  a  mere  theory  of  cranks  and 
dreamers.  English  children,  like  those  of 
fifty-five  other  countries,  are  nationals  of  a 
land  which  is  a  member  of  this  great  inter¬ 
national  alliance.  The  League  is  above  the 
dusty  region  of  propaganda. 

The  Imperial  Education  Conference. — The 
Prince  of  Wales  opened  a  conference  of  edu¬ 
cators  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
tendency  to  make  the  conference  into  a  gar¬ 
den  party  was  avoided  by  an  emphasis  on 
its  business  sessions.  The  1911  meeting 
lasted  one  week.  The  1927  meeting  lasted 
five  weeks.  The  Interchange  of  teachers 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  was 
stressed.  Travel  is  a  part  of  education. 
Working  for  a  time  as  a  teacher  in  different 
dominions  or  colonies  brings  a  breadth  of 
vision.  Returning  home,  these  traveled 
teachers  bring  the  Empire  more  vividly 
to  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  their 
pupils.  The  matter  of  pensions  of  teachers 
was  considered  carefully  and  fully,  as  well  as 
vocational  education,  rural  education,  new 
developments  and  devices,  the  radio,  the 
cinema,  the  gramophone,  the  training  and 


qualification  of  teachers,  saiaty  scales,  and 
the  neglect  of  proper  professional  training 
for  women  teachers. 

Adult  Education. — Finland  is  devoting 
itself  enthusiastically  to  the  education  of  the 
grown-ups.  It  is  issuing  cheap  popular 
books  in  Finnish,  establishing  public  librar¬ 
ies,  organizing  free  lectures  and  musical 
festivals,  urging  prohibition  laws.  There 
are  in  rural  Finland  fifty  people’s  high 
schools,  mostly  co-educatlonal,  on  the  well- 
known  Danish  model,  but  with  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  practical  subjects.  Illiteracy  in 
Finland  is  strikingly  small,  only  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population. 

Dramatics  in  English  Schools. — Elsie  Fo¬ 
garty  finds  that  the  boy  does  not  want  to  act 
because  it  will  build  up  a  supple  body,  im¬ 
prove  his  speech,  develop  his  powers  of 
expression,  and  improve  his  character.  He 
acts  because  it  is  an  Instinct  and  he  cannot 
help  himself.  The  wise  teacher  accepts  the 
fact  and  guides  the  instinct  into  profitable 
activities.  Dramatics  is,  of  course,  a  side 
line,  as  is  athletics;  but  in  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  teaching  of  athletics 
has  transformed  Englishmen  from  followers 
of  the  coarsest  games  into  a  nation  loving 
clean  sport  and  practicing  it.  Publicity 
stunts  in  athletics  are  turning  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  should  be  participants 
into  onlookers.  Dramatics  suflFers  the  same 
risk.  The  plays  in  school  should  not  develop 
specialists.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  exercise  his  and  her 
dramatic  instinct.  All  are  entitled  to  the 
courage,  the  grace,  the  self-control,  the 
gratification  of  entertaining  others,  which 
come  from  dramatic  presentation.  Good 
coaching  is  essential.  The  half  directed 
performance  is  a  bore  to  participants  and 
audience.  Let  the  children  make  the  prop¬ 
erties.  Let  them  discuss  with  the  coach 
the  best  method  of  dressing  the  play.  The 
casting  should  be  left  to  the  last. 
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Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

FINAL  Yearbook  on  the  Curricu¬ 
lum. — At  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum, 
over  twenty  members  spent  two  busy  days 
in  vigorous  discussion  of  secondary  school 
education.  The  reports  of  subject  chair¬ 
men  were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  to  lively  criticism.  The  Commission 
is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  making 
its  final  volume,  “Curriculum  Development 
in  the  Senior  High  School,”  a  worthwhile 
piece  of  work.  Twelve  chapters  will  deal 
with  various  phases  of  secondary  education, 
and  eleven  specialists  will  summarize  recent 
scientific  research  in  this  field. 

What  Are  High  School  Objectives? — In 
presenting  the  report  on  objectives  of 
secondary  education,  Superintendent 
Thomas  W.  Gosling  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
stated  that  the  committee  had  three  assign¬ 
ments:  first,  appraisal  of  the  seven  cardinal 
principles  of  secondary  education;  second,  a 
report  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cardinal 
principles  in  influencing  the  practice  of  the 
schools;  third,  suggestions  of  new  objectives 
or  modifications  of  the  old.  The  fact  was 
emphasized  that  the  cardinal  principles  set 
forth  the  objectives  not  only  of  secondary 
education,  but  of  all  education  as  well. 
The  high  schools  in  America  are  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  our  boys  and  girls  to 
participate  on  a  higher  level  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  obligations  of  a  democratic 
society.  They  should  make  it  possible  for 
boys  and  girls  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
present  world.  Pupils  are,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  aware  of  the  gap  between  the 
five  days  in  school  and  the  time  outside  of 
school.  The  problem  of  the  high  school  is  to 
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examine  the  content  of  each  subject  and  find 
its  value.  If  any  subject  has  little  or  no 
content  that  will  contribute  to  guidance, 
adjustment,  and  growth,  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  continuing  it  in  the  program  of 
studies.  On  the  negative  side,  one  function 
of  the  high  school  is  to  avoid  what  one 
writer  has  called  the  cult  of  mediocrity. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is 
highly  important  that  through  our  selection 
of  teachers  and  administrators,  we  shall 
give  to  the  boys  and  girls  the  best  examples 
of  right  living.  Education  does  not  mean 
teaching  young  people  what  they  do  not 
know,  it  is  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they 
do  not  behave. 

Present  Practice. — ^The  Committee  on 
Study  of  Curriculums  Found  in  American 
Secondary  Schools  is  seeking  to  secure  a 
consensus  of  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  good  education.  It  was  stated  that  there 
are  two  fundamental  principles:  first,  the 
principle  of  distribution,  which  would  lead 
the  pupils  into  all  the  fields  of  human  experi¬ 
ence;  second,  the  principle  of  concentration 
within  one  or  two  fields.  It  is  hoped  to 
secure  some  agreement  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  curriculum,  and  beyond 
which  variability  should  not  go.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  frequently  offered  for  college 
entrance  a  most  extraordinary  series  of 
courses  impossible  for  anybody  to  sanction. 
A  study  is  under  way  to  find  out  how  far 
some  typical  subjects  are  omitted  by  some 
schools  and  included  by  others.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  think  about  the  whole  curriculum 
and  not  merely  about  courses  of  study. 
Assistant  superintendent  E.  D.  Roberts  of 
Cincinnati  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 
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College  Entrance  Requirements. — In  pre¬ 
senting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Relationships  Between  High  School  and 
College,  assistant  superintendent  Edwin  L. 
Miller  of  Detroit  stressed  the  need  of  funda¬ 
mental  and  constructive  thinking.  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  can  build  a  coop, 
junior  high  school  pupils  a  garage,  and  high 
school  pupils  a  house.  To  put  up  a  sky¬ 
scraper,  engineers  are  needed.  A  foundation 
is  not  showy,  it  cannot  be  photographed,  but 
it  must  not  be  undervalued  or  forgotten. 
Foundations  of  one  kind  and  another  are  laid 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  college.  A 
lively  debate  ensued  on  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  set  forth  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  high  school  and  college.  There  are 
encouraging  signs  such  as  Freshman  Week, 
which  is  sponsored  by  many  colleges. 

Guidance. — Superintendent  William  H. 
Holmes  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  stated 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of 
Counseling  to  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
wishes  to  make  clearer  to  teachers  in  general 
the  broad  scope  of  counseling  or  guidance. 
Many  teachers  feel  that  guidance  is  a  voca¬ 
tional  thing,  that  they  have  no  part  in  it, 
and  that  it  must  be  handed  over  to  some 
specialist.  For  the  purpose  of  getting 
teachers  to  see  the  matter  in  its  broader 
scope,  guidance  will  be  treated  under  five 
different  phases:  health  counseling  and 
guidance,  educational  guidance,  social  guid¬ 
ance,  ethical  or  moral  guidance,  vocational 
guidance.  According  to  the  committee’s 
tentative  definition — counseling  or  guidance 
is  the  conscious,  sympathetic,  cooperative 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  both 
classroom  and  special,  in  helping  boys  and 
girls  to  make  right  choices  and  adjustments 
in  relation  to  health,  school,  community, 
vocational,  and  moral  problems. 

The  Problem  of  Teachers. — A  great  deal 
of  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  has  to 
be  done  by  the  principal.  Whether  you  call 
it  supervision,  or  management  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  principals,  a  rather  large  part  of  the 
training  is  now  done  in  service.  Among  the 


items  to  be  studied  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Senior  High  School 
Teachers  as  enumerated  by  the  chairman, 
assistant  superintendent  E.  B.  Cauthorn 
of  Dallas  are,  legislative  requirements  for 
teachers,  standards  set  up  by  accrediting 
boards,  best  curriculums  of  teacher  training 
institutions,  means  for  giving  preliminary 
practical  training,  best  methods  to  be  used 
for  teaching  prospective  high  school  teachers, 
development  of  teachers  in  service  through 
supervision,  study  and  research,  attendance 
on  courses. 

The  Fringe  of  the  Curriculum. — Superin¬ 
tendent  Oscar  C.  Gallagher  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts  said  that  the  Committee  on 
Evaluation  of  Extra-Curriculum  Activities 
in  the  Secondary  School  was  seeking  to  de¬ 
cide  what  subjects  should  be  considered  as 
extra-curriculum,  to  find  some  way  of 
evaluating  these  activities  and  to  take  up  the 
philosophy  of  credit  for  them.  There  is  an 
emergent  type  of  extra-curriculum  activity. 
For  instance,  a  printing  group  publishes  a 
little  paper.  It  becomes  a  class  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Debating  may  start  as  an  outside 
activity  and  may  develop  into  a  course  with 
credit.  The  committee  are  against  the 
general  principle  of  awarding  diploma  points 
for  real  extra-curriculum  activities.  Points 
toward  membership  in  an  honor  society  or 
credit  in  the  form  of  certificates  signed  by 
school  committees  are  effective  ways  of 
stimulating  such  work. 

Junior  Colleges. — The  organization  of 
junior  colleges  seems  likely  to  simplify  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  college  and 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  instruction  and 
less  to  research,  in  the  first  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege.  Assistant  superintendent  William  F. 
Ewing  of  Oakland  reported  on  the  curricu¬ 
lum  problem  as  it  centers  around  orientation 
courses  in  the  junior  colleges.  His  com¬ 
mittee  is  studying  these  courses  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  furnish  help  in  articulating 
courses  of  study  between  the  higher  units  of 
the  American  public  school  system.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  rapidly  developing  junior  colleges. 
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Small  High  Schools. — Superintendent 
Theodore  Saam  of  Council  Bluffs,  submitted 
several  charts  showing  the  wide  distribution 
of  small  high  schools.  About  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
have  an  enrolment  of  less  than  one  hundred. 
His  committee  is  making  an  intensive  study 
of  curriculum  problems  in  these  schools  and 
his  report  bids  fair  to  offer  helpful  material 
for  a  type  of  institution  which  is  frequently 
neglected.  To  emphasize  the  existing  dif¬ 
ficulties,  Mr.  Saam  quoted  from  a  recent 
thesis  showing  that  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  in  a  middle  west  group  of 
small  high  schools  were  teaching  their  major 
subject  for  the  first  time. 

Classifying  According  to  Ability. — ^The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Differentiation 
of  Curriculums  for  Pupils  of  Different  Levels 
of  Ability  aroused  another  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  Assistant  superintendent  Arthur 
Gould  of  Los  Angeles  reported  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  found  as  many  as  seven  different 
ability  groups  in  junior  high  school  English. 
It  was  suggested  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  presuming  a  good  deal  on  the  ability  of 
instructors  to  classify  children.  In  general, 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
three  ability  groups.  Sometimes  the  entire 
school  is  sectioned  on  the  basis  of  their 
destination.  All  the  commercial  group  are 
put  together,  those  destined  for  college  to¬ 
gether,  and  those  who  are  taking  industrial 
courses  together. 

Health. — In  the  chapter  on  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  the  Committee  will 
discuss  four  principal  topics  as  follows: 
health  training,  medical  and  physical  exam¬ 
ination,  practical  and  technical  program, 
training  of  teachers.  Carl  L.  Scrader, 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  for  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
who  reported  for  the  committee,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  class  period  should  not  be 
mainly  the  playing  of  games.  Activities 
should  be  stressed  which  are  likely  to  be 
useful  for  a  lifetime.  Discussion  centered 
around  the  difficulties  of  introducing  physi¬ 


cal  education  and  of  the  administrative 
problems  in  putting  it  into  effect. 

The  American  Council  on  Education. — 
Schools,  colleges,  industries,  business  and 
the  professions  are  studying  human  relation¬ 
ships  as  never  before.  Talents  of  whatever 
sort  are  being  sought  out  and  accorded  ap¬ 
preciation  and  recognition.  The  war  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  such  studies  and  gave  us 
the  word  “  personnel”  under  which  to  group 
them.  Personnel  investigations  are  most 
active  at  points  where  past  difficulties  have 
been  most  acute.  Present  conditions  of 
transition  from  school  to  industry  come  im¬ 
mediately  to  mind.  School  people  and 
industrial  workers  speak  languages  which 
have  little  in  common.  Personnel  studies 
are  bringing  both  groups  to  realize  that  they 
have  a  common  problem  of  building  men.  A 
study  of  personnel  methods  which  is  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  made  valuable 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
how  the  world’s  work  and  education  may 
profitably  cooperate  in  solving  these  human 
problems.  Clear  and  concise  records  of 
what  people  actually  do  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  business 
and  industry  with  a  number  of  facts  which 
are  necessary  for  placement,  for  measure¬ 
ment  of  modern  achievement,  and  for  adjust¬ 
ing  wage  scales.  At  the  same  time  these 
records  furnish  the  schools  information 
needed  for  revising  courses  of  study  and  for 
vocational  guidance.  At  the  September 
meeting  in  Washington  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  a  budget  of  $20,000  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Personnel  Methods  this  year. 

The  executive  committee  were  informed 
by  Director  C.  R.  Mann  that  the  Modern 
Foreign  Language  Study  is  nearing  complet¬ 
ion.  Authority  was  granted  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  to  carry  on  the  work 
after  the  study  group  dissolves,  which  will 
occur  early  in  1928.  Another  enterprise  of 
the  Council  which  is  nearing  completion  is 
the  publication  of  the  Handbook  of  the 
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American  Universities  and  Colleges  which 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  November. 
The  preparation  of  the  Handbook  is  in 
charge  of  Assistant  Director  David  A. 
Robertson. 

By  action  at  the  executive  committee 
meeting,  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  discontinued  its  activities  in  the  field  of 
international  education  and  dropped  its 
committee  on  the  American  University 
Union.  Hereafter,  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  will  have  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  further  work  in  this  field. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  was 
itself  a  development  of  war  necessity.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  and  carry  out  coopera¬ 
tive  action  in  matters  of  common  interest, 
mainly  in  the  field  of  university  and  college 
work.  National  organizations  interested  in 
education  may  become  constituent  members. 
Colleges,  universities,  technical  schools  and 
other  organizations  of  high  standing  that 
carry  on  higher  educational  activities  may 
become  institutional  members.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  is  a  constituent 
member  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion. 

American  Vocational  Association. — The 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  united  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  form  the  American  Vocational 
Association.  Both  of  the  original  organiza¬ 
tions  had  records  of  real  accomplishment. 
The  first  year’s  work  since  the  amalgamation 
which  occurred  in  March,  1926,  gives  future 
promise  of  still  greater  usefulness.  The 
Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  December  17,  19,  and 
20.  The  first  general  session  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday  afternoon,  December  17  at 
which  time  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Los  Angeles  public  schools,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  of 
California,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Leonard  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwlnn,  president 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  will 


be  speakers.  The  annual  banquet  will 
occur  Saturday  evening  with  A.  W.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Director  of  National  Education  for 
Canada  and  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  leading  speakers.  Well  planned 
sectional  meetings  are  on  the  program  for 
the  mornings  of  Saturday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday.  No  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
Sunday.  Correspondence  from  Los  Angeles 
contains  reference  to  “California  hospital¬ 
ity,”  “booster  banquets,”  “pep  sessions,” 
and  the  “enthusiasm  of  the  Golden  West.” 
Why  not  attend  the  convention  and  spend 
your  Christmas  in  California  ? 

San  Francisco  Schools  Win  Important 
Decision. — ^We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Cloud, 
Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  San  Francisco  for  information  that  on 
September  12th  the  California  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequence  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
San  Francisco  and  of  the  entire  State. 
In  this  decision  the  Court  held  that  the  tax- 
levying  Board — known  as  the  Board  of 
Supervisors — must  accept  without  revision, 
upwards  or  downwards,  the  budget  annually 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
fix  the  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  accord- 
ingly,  provided  such  a  budget  complied  with 
provisions  of  the  State  School  Law. 

The  immediate  controversy  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
had  reduced  budget  requests  of  the  Board 
of  Education  this  year  by  a  sum  approximat¬ 
ing  ,ooo,ocxD.oo.  The  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Gwlnn,  after  exhausting  all  other  known 
remedies,  took  their  case  before  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  gives  added  support  to  the 
legal  doctrine  that  the  schools  of  any  given 
local  community  form  primarily  parts  of 
the  state  system  of  schools,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  state  school  laws  take  precedence  over 
all  local  enactments  relating  to  the  schools, 
in  case  of  conflict,  whether  such  local 
provisions  be  incorporated  in  municipal 
charters,  or  otherwise.  The  immediate 
contention  in  the  above  mentioned  case 
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arose  through  a  conflict  between  provisions 
of  the  San  Francisco  City  Charter  and  the 
California  School  Law.  The  court  held 
that  the  State  School  Law  prevails. 

The  decision  is  also  interesting  in  that  it 
virtually  places  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  on  a  basis  of  fiscal  independ¬ 


ence.  Such  a  course  is  wholly  in  line  with 
the  curve  of  progress  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  Under 
such  a  policy,  responsibility  becomes  fixed; 
under  it,  authority  and  responsibility  are 
united. 


WHAT  DO  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAY  ABOUT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.? 

Marion  J.  Calotte 

[In  the  Educational  Review  for  November  a  remarkable  study  on  this  subject  was  presented 
by  this  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Now  come 
accounts  of  runaways,  and  the  reasons,  social  services  by  boys  and  girls,  college  atrocities,  loose  girls 
haunting  college  grounds,  arrests,  crimes,  suicides,  and  causes,  elopements,  religion  and  youth,  a 
kaleidoscope  of  the  life  of  that  part  of  society  with  which  we  have  most  to  do.] 


Boy  Scout  activities,  which  are  always 
of  the  type  which  brings  out  man¬ 
hood,  honor,  and  bravery  in  a  youth, 
are  frequently  published.  The  New  York 
Times  devotes  a  special  page  each  week  to 
Boy  Scout  achievements.  Summer  vaca¬ 
tions  at  Boy  Scout  camps  are  reported  as 
happy,  healthy,  educational  occasions  where 
boys  learn  to  be  all-round  scouts. 

“Eagle  Scout  medals,  the  highest  award 
in  scouting,  was  given  three  Boy  Scouts  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Auburn.” 

“Gov.  Fuller  awarded  Eagle  Badges  to 
three  Waltham  Boy  Scouts.” 

“Hundreds  of  Boy  Scouts  patrol  Central 
Park  to  help  the  police  to  stop  the  littering 
of  the  grounds.” 

“Boy  Scouts  aid  police  to  find  man  who 
disappeared.” 

“Merit  badges  won  by  the  scouts  in  the 
United  States  last  year  totaled  194,060.” 

“Four  Scouts  get  Gold  Medals  for  rescues 
from  drowning.  National  Court  of  Honor 
bestows  highest  award  on  three  boys.” 

Nor  are  the  girls  left  far  behind  in  similar 
work,  report  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls.  At  the  fourteenth  annual  dinner  of 
the  National  Camp  Fire  it  was  reported  that 
there  were  158,521  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  the 
United  States. 


It  was  stated  at  the  Convention  of  The 
National  Council,  Girl  Scouts,  that  the  two 
chief  factors  in  the  Girl  Scout  problem  are: 
“Bridge  and  Boys.” 

If  we  could  leave  the  mental  life  of  youth 
here,  only  good  could  be  thought  of  youth, 
and  he  in  return  would  be  inspired  to  throw 
his  endless  activity  into  channels  which 
would  help  us  to  grow  men  and  women 
stronger  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
than  the  former  generation.  If  only  good 
could  be  read  from  the  newspaper  columns, 
wouldn’t  youth  be  helped  in  his  struggle  for 
freedom  and  adventure?  But  the  misde¬ 
meanors  of  youth  can  be  found  in  every  pa¬ 
per,  for  example:  runaways.  What  causes 
so  many  young  people  to  run  away?  What 
influenced  535  boys  and  335  girls  in  New 
York  City  to  run  away  in  1925?  Fifteen 
years  was  the  peak  age,  and  May  and  June 
contended  for  first  place  as  to  the  month 
when  the  largest  number  of  adolescents  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“Here  is  a  champion  truant(i4)caught  for 
the  ninth  time.  He  was  put  on  probation, 
thus  spending  his  first  Christmas  at  home 
for  nine  years.” 

“Parent  is  arranged  to  send  boy  (16)  to 
school.  Boy  continually  plays  truant.  The 
father  asks  to  have  son  sent  to  N.  Y.  Paren- 
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tal  School  where  his  daughter  (16)  has  al¬ 
ready  been  sent.  Another  son  (20)  has  just 
been  sentenced  to  a  twenty-year  term  for  a 
hold-up.”  What  a  record  for  one  family  I 
Who  is  to  blame? 

The  above  are  extreme  cases.  A  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  more  usual  types  according  to 
age  follows,  as  found  in  papers. 

AGE  12  YEARS 

“Girl  succumbs  to  Broadway  life;  leaves 
home  with  $10,  spends  one  night  in  luxurious 
hotel,  then  stranded  seeks  aid.  Movies  and 
magazines  cause.” 

“Boy  gone  two  days.  Returned  wet, 
sorry,  and  hungry.  Sought  adventure.” 

“Boy  went  to  Sunday  School  and  did  not 
return.  Gone  three  days.  Lives  with 
uncle.  Reason  unknown.” 

AGE  13  YEARS 

None. 

AGE  14  YEARS 

“Girl  undaunted  by  gruff  policeman  ad¬ 
mits  she  is  a  girl  at  policewoman’s  frown. 
Had  applied  for  a  room  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Tired  of  being  art  student  at  Junior  H.  S.” 

“Boy  gone  month.  Said  he  was  18  and 
enlisted  in  Navy.  Sought  adventure.” 

“Boy  gone  two  days.  Police  asked  to 
help  find  youth.  Adventure  thought  to  be 
reason.” 

AGE  15  YEARS 

“Vanishes  faking  abduction,  and  taking 
money.  Parents  object  to  her  going  out 
with  unknown  friends.” 

“Father  asks  to  have  daughter  found. 
No  reason.” 

“Boy  brooding  over  a  death,  gone  two 
months.” 

“Boy  gone  two  days.  Returned  home 
finally,  and  is  sorry  for  adventure.” 

AGE  16  YEARS 

“Disappointed  in  love.  Vague  as  to  des¬ 
tination.” 

“Girl  plays  Cinderella  with  check-book. 
Tired  of  humdrum  high  school  life.” 

“Girl  gone  three  days.  No  reason  given.” 


“Father  asks  police  to  find  daughter.” 

“Missing  girl  found  with  memory  lost. 
Carried  school  books,  and  could  talk  Span¬ 
ish  and  French,  but  did  not  know  her  name.” 

“Boy  missing  one  week.  Parents  ask  po¬ 
lice  to  find  boy.  No  reason  known.” 

“Son  of  clergyman,  gone  six  weeks,  satis¬ 
fied  to  resume  humdrum  life  of  high  school.” 

AGE  17  YEARS 

“Woods  searched;  father  finally  says  she 
must  have  eloped.  Later  found  she  ran 
away  alone.” 

“Girl  gone  week.  Took  clothes  and  all 
pictures.  Mother  left  all  alone.  Second 
time  she  ran  away.” 

“Girl  gone  three  days  before  located. 
Parents  are  separated,  and  she  is  not  happy.” 

“Boy  missing  for  week  wires  for  money. 
Tired  of  city.” 

“Two  boys  arrested  for  running  away.” 

AGE  18  YEARS 

“Girl  stranded  in  Florida  without  job. 
Wanderlust,  love  of  adventure,  and  money 
reasons  for  going.” 

“Memory  fails;  cannot  find  way  home, 
does  not  know  her  name  or  employer. 
Home  in  another  city.” 

“H.  S.  junior  ran  away  to  marry  negro. 
Parents  refuse  permission.” 

“Ministerial  student  fell  in  love  with  girl 
and  ran  away.” 

“Boy  inventor  of  electric  devices  goes  for 
walk  in  park  and  does  not  return.” 

“Boy  went  visiting  in  father’s  car  and 
failed  to  return.  Told  queer  story.” 

“Two  arrested.  Stole  money  and  ran 
away.” 

AGE  19  YEARS 

“Girl  missing  a  month,  found  in  Vermont. 
Was  a  Normal  School  graduate,  and  had 
position  waiting.” 

“One  boy  arrested  for  running  away.” 

AGE  20  YEARS 

“Girl  went  on  hike  and  never  returned. 
Sent  home  for  money  from  San  Antonio, 
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which  mother  forwarded;  but  letter  was  re¬ 
turned.” 

“Boy  took  $1500  from  employer.  Think 
sweetheart  induced  him  to  go.” 

“Ran  away  on  eve  of  marriage.  Loss  of 
mind  feared,  or  else  foul  play.” 

AGE  21  YEARS 

None. 

AGE  22  YEARS 

“Think  former  tenant  lured  her  away.” 

AGES  23  AND  24 

None. 

Total  runaways:  18  girls;  19  boys. 

The  reasons  given  in  the  majority  of  cases 
were  adventure  and  “humdrum”  school- 
life.  It  would  seem  that  our  school  system 
needs  enlivening  so  as  to  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  for  adventure.  This  same 
desire  for  adventure  leads  to  various  esca¬ 
pades  of  different  degrees  of  seriousness. 

“High  School  girls  to  be  disciplined  for 
holding  forbidden  bare-legged  public  dance.” 

“Uxbridge  H.  S.  placed  on  restriction. 
Principal  hit  on  the  head  with  an  eraser. 
No  one  will  own  up  to  having  thrown  it. 
All  athletics  and  social  events  banned. 
Pupils  indignant.” 

“Youths  wreck  porcelain  fountain  on  Mil- 
bury  Common.” 

“Three  youths  (16)  lectured  for  wrecking 
World  War  Memorial.” 

“Striking  H.  S.  students  all  return. 
Sixty-five  struck  because  new  schedule  with 
afternoon  session  was  arranged.” 

“Football  victory  leads  to  riot.  Three 
hundred  H.  S.  students  celebrate  with  bon¬ 
fire  that  calls  out  the  police  and  firemen. 
Burn  barn  doors,  stoops,  street  signs,  etc. 
Paint  rival  school  also.” 

“Clark  University  Frosh  beaten  up  by 
street  gangs.  Repeated  assaults.  Leads  to 
special  police  orders.” 

“Suits  follow  M.  I.  T.  student  riot.  Auto 
owners  to  claim  damage  for  cars.  Five  boys 
face  court.” 

“Clark  Sophomores  toast  kidnapped 
Freshman.  Yearlings  class  president,  hand¬ 
cuffed  prisoner,  at  Sophomore  Banquet.” 


“Smith  College  Girls  denied  motor  cars, 
resort  to  bicycles.  Special  traffic  rules  for 
600  bicycles  needed.” 

“Girls  ousted  for  dancing.  Two  students 
attend  unapproved  dances.” 

“Students  shave  in  classroom  in  effort  to 
fight  ‘dolllng-up’  by  co-eds  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Two  youths  are  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  Professor  and  given  ‘A’s,’ 
when  they  began  to  shave,  as  girls  powdered 
their  noses.” 

“Four  boys  set  fire  to  school  hoping  to  go 
to  Florida  to  speculate  in  land  without  being 
missed.  Ages  thirteen  and  fourteen.” 

“Boy  (17)  confesses  starting  twelve  fires 
couldn’t  pass  the  fourth  grade— turned  in 
fourteen  false  alarms.  He  saw  no  harm 
and  got  a  thrill.” 

“Round  up  Yale  Flappers.  New  Haven 
moves  to  rid  campus  of  student  chasers. 
Two  under  twenty  caught  for  delinquency 
charges.  Mothers  say  these  girls  are  be¬ 
yond  control.” 

“Youthful  gun  fancier  (13)  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  probation  officer  is  committed 
to  Lyman  School.” 

“Youth  (22)  married,  held  as  girl  kidnap¬ 
per.  One  girl  (14)  found  in  room.  An¬ 
other  girl  (15)  being  sought.  Both  girls 
were  at  Welfare  Island  as  incorriglbles.” 

Youth  wants  attention.  If  he  gets  into 
the  paper  he  succeeds.  Thus  when  he  reads 
of  the  notoriety  of  other  youths  through 
their  escapades,  he  may  be  prompted  to 
bring  himself  into  similar  limelight  through 
similar  means.  But  these  misdemeanors  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  Next  we  consider  crim¬ 
inal  cases. 

CRIME 

“Youths  Arrested.  Court  gives  student 
(20)  immediate  sentence  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  Boy  robbed  and  beat  two  women. 
Court  blames  over-education.  Boy  was  vale¬ 
dictorian  in  high  school.” 

“  Boy  gang  in  its  lair  found  asleep  by  po¬ 
lice.  Patrolman  clears  up  mystery  of  thefts 
and  nightly  noise  in  New  York  flats.  Six 
lads  tired  of  school  ran  away,  lived  on  stolen 
food,  and  slept  between  roof  and  ceiling.” 
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Other  findings  were  as  follows: 

3  youths  arrested  for  operating  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

I  arrested  for  driving  without  license. 

3  (18,  20,  22)  for  gaming  charges. 

3  (16,  18,  19)  for  prank  holdups. 

I  (18)  for  misconduct. 

3  held  on  girl’s  charges.  Three  of  a  party 
of  sixteen  who  attacked  her  in  her  room. 

1  (22)  for  larceny — tried  to  escape  and 
was  shot. 

2  (21)  given  suspended  sentence  as  result 
of  200  letters  sent  in  their  behalf.  Set 
fire  to  property.  Drinking  involved. 

2  (17,  19)  held  up  delicatessen  dealer, 

denied  bail.  Police  say  “holdup” 
worse  than  theft. 

2  (14,  17)  admit  ten  robberies  in  one  day. 

5  (18,  20)  admit  series  of  holdups  ar¬ 

rested. 

14  youths  arrested  for  connection  with  five 
holdups. 


THEFTS 


Boys’  Age  14  15 
Number  of 

16 

17  18 

19  20  21 

Total 

Thefts  I  2 

Girls’  Age 

Number  of 

5 

6  S 

17 

421 

19 

26 

Thefts 

I 

2 

3 

29 

These  thefts  ranged  from  five  dollars  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  included  cars.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  one  gang  of  twenty  working  to¬ 
gether  was  located — were  responsible  for 
many  thefts  and  holdups. 

“Yale  to  suspend  twelve  freshmen  for 
riot.  Culprits  may  return  in  a  month.” 
While  not  arrested  they  were  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  their  next  oflFense  would  lead 
to  that. 

Students  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also 
are  adventuresome. 

“Students  beat  Jews  in  Bessarbian  towns. 
Troops  called  out  to  disperse  bands.  Homes 
and  stores  damaged  in  Klshiniv.” 

“Students  invade  Japanese  Royal  Suite. 
As  result  seven  are  dismissed  by  University 
Afloat.  Insisted  on  visiting  the  Royal  Suite 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel.  Carried  off*  an  image 


of  Buddha  from  a  temple  and  finally  en¬ 
gaged  in  free-for-all  fight  with  Toklo  police¬ 
men.”  Wouldn’t  a  normal  red-blooded 
adolescent  just  thrill  when  reading  that? 

“Paris  youths  attack  communist  meeting. 
Royalist  youths  wreck  hall,  shoot  one  man, 
and  injure  others  before  stopped  by  the 
police.  Intellectual  Workers  Meeting.” 

Again  let  me  say,  if  the  survey  could  stop 
here,  the  public  opinion  of  youth  would  be 
raised.  But  there  are  murders  to  report. 

MURDERS 

Age  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  Total 
Number  committed 

by  Boys  3324101  i  116 
. .  Girls  2  13 

19 

“Youth  (18)  foiled  in  attempt  to  kill 
Mussolini.” 

“  Boy  (16)  gets  life  imprisonment  for  killing 
grandmother  who  brought  him  up.” 

SUICIDES 

While  the  number  of  youths  who  have 
died  by  their  own  hands  is  not  large,  yet  it 
is  hard  to  think  of  those  who  have  hardly 
begun  to  live  taking  their  own  lives.  In 
most  cases  self-interest  and  too  much  in¬ 
trospection  can  be  seen  to  be  the  cause. 
Has  the  wide  publicity  given  during  the 
past  few  years  to  suicides  and  murders 
planted  a  germ  in  these  young  minds  which 
under  disappointing  situations  grows  to 


maturity? 

Age 

Sex 

Reason  for  Suicide 

12 

M 

Doctor  forbids  youth  to  attend 
high  school  on  account  of  poor 
health.  Boy  wanted  to  be  one 
of  the  fellows. 

14 

M 

Elope — left  note  behind  stating 

14 

F 

suicide  agreement  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out  if  pursued. 

Children  carry  out  agreement. 

IS 

F 

Left  letter  saying  sweetheart  is 
mad. 

IS 

F 

Disappointed  in  love.  Later 
denies  love  affair  and  says  she 
wanted  notoriety. 
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15  M  Excused  from  high  school  on  ac¬ 

count  of  illness. 

16  M  Kills  himself  in  bride’s  presence 

when  parents  try  to  annul  mar¬ 
riage. 

17  F  Girl  poet  disappointed  over  fail¬ 

ure  to  have  poems  printed. 
When  promised  her  verses  would 
appear  a  month  later,  wanted 
to  live  to  see  her  name  in  print. 

18  F  Reason  unknown.  Sings  on  her 

way  to  room  where  she  sends 
bullet  through  heart. 

19  F  Trouble  between  mother,  and 

stepfather  and  girl. 

21  F  Missing  two  months  before  body 

was  found.  Love  affair. 

21  M  Infatuated  with  girl.  Cause  to 

be  investigated. 

22  F  No  reason  given. 

22  M  Love  triangle. 

Total  14  8  girls,  6  boys. 

ENGAGEMENTS,  ELOPEMENTS  AND  MARRIAGES. 

As  the  marriage  intentions  have  not  been 
recorded  in  this  article,  only  marriages  which 
are  unusual  are  listed.  Also  the  marriages 
reported  on  the  social  page  could  not  be 
listed,  as  no  ages  are  given  there. 

On  the  negative  side — “although  twenty- 
four  years  old  Dussolina  Giannini,  Italian- 
American  opera  and  concert  singer,  has  never 
had  a  flirtation  or  a  sweetheart.” 

“Child  lovers,  boy  15  and  girl  14,  accom¬ 
panied  in  elopement  by  second  lad  with 
auto,  vanished  in  woods,  the  third  time  in 
as  many  months.  Await  parents*  consent 
before  being  married,  note  said.” 

“Widow  (65)  elopes  with  chauffeur(2i).” 

“High  School  girl  (18)  to  wed  negro  (19).” 

“Young  gipsy  couple  held.  Marriage  of 
gipsy  (14)  questioned  by  father  of  groom 
who  charges  abduction.  Questions  tribal 
form  of  marriage.” 

“Ellen  Mackay  wed  against  parents’ 
wishes.” 

“Two  Yale  students  (17  &  18)  wed  New 
Haven  girls  and  are  dropped  from  Univer¬ 
sity.” 


“Smith  sophomore  (17)  elopes  and  weds 
head  of  Troy  school.” 

“Girl  (16)  elopes.  Mother  says  daughter 
too  young,  and  seeks  to  have  marriage  an¬ 
nulled.  Had  permitted  girl  to  associate 
with  man  (34)  on  promise  that  she  would 
not  elope.” 

“Bride  (15)  charges  she  was  kidnapped. 
Testified  that  man  (28)  she  wed,  threatened 
to  kill  her  if  she  did  not  marry  him.” 

“Girl  (17)  deserted  at  the  altar.  Weds 
guest  (19)  whom  she  met  two  weeks  before 
who  offers  himself  as  a  substitute.  Couple 
happy.” 

“Couple  went  to  get  license  (so  thought 
parents)  but  were  married.  Girl  20,  man 
27.  Wedding  was  supposed  to  take  place 
in  May.”  (This  was  dated  Feb.  16). 

Life  is  very  complex.  The  very  same 
minds  that  are  capable  of  thought  along 
scientific,  educational,  social,  and  construc¬ 
tive  lines  are  capable  of  destructive  thought, 
which  leads  to  crime  of  all  sorts.  It  appears 
that  the  newspapers  report  more  on  the  de¬ 
structive  side  than  on  the  constructive,  as 
is  shown  in  the  figures  that  follow. 

Eighteen  were  reported  for  exceptional 
mental  skill.  Ten  Boy  Scouts  for  superior 
attainment.  Twenty-six  as  runaways. 
Twenty-nine  for  thefts.  Nineteen  for  mur¬ 
ders.  Fourteen  as  suicides.  In  a  number 
of  these  cases  more  were  named  in  groups 
which  are  not  reported  in  the  above  figures. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

What  does  the  press  report  about  the  spi¬ 
ritual  life  of  the  adolescent.?  In  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest  appeared  an  article  headed, 
“More  Religion  On  The  Campus.” 

“A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  only 
one  Christian  communicant  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Princeton  College.  Now  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Princeton  students  are  said  to  be 
active  church  members.” 

The  New  York  Times  notes,  “The  cause 
of  religion  has  made  greater  progress  in 
college  life  in  this  country  since  The  World 
War,  than  in  any  similar  period  in  American 
history.  Religious  life  in  colleges  never  has 
been  at  higher  level  than  it  is  now,  nor  has 
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it  been  marked  previously  by  such  tolerance 
and  goodwill  as  prevails  at  present.”  “The 
Four  A  Society,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Atheism,  is  seeking  in 
New  York  to  stop  Undine  Utly  (14)  from 
occupying  a  pulpit.  The  association  charges 
that  she  is  receiving  money  for  preaching 
and  has  no  working  papers  as  required  in 
the  state.” 

“C.  E.  Workers  olF  for  London.  Wor¬ 
cester  County  delegates  sail  to-day  for 
world  convention.  They  are  included  in 
the  one  hundred  delegates  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  who  left  to  attend  the  seventh  world 
C.  E.  Convention.” 

“Two  girls  (18,  19)  to  enter  convent.” 

“Class  of  no  boys  and  girls  confirmed  by 
Bishop.” 

“Dr.  Wise  lauds  his  son’s  (23)  action  when 
he  renunciated  Judaism.  Said  he  had  hoped 
that  his  son  would  give  his  life  to  the  Jewish 
ministry,  but  added,  “But  when  a  young 
man  finds  that  he  cannot  affirm  the  elemen¬ 
tary  items  of  his  creed,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  save,  after  mature  and  search¬ 
ing  deliberation,  to  withdraw.” 

When  one  realizes  that  over  three  hundred 
copies  of  daily  papers  were  examined,  one 
sees  how  few  are  the  mentions  of  youth’s 
reaction  to  religion.  In  the  Worcester  pa¬ 
per  under  the  head  of  church  items  one  finds 
notices  of  religious  activities  of  the  youth  of 
a  particular  church.  If  the  news  of  the 
paper  serves  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people, 
then  it  is  apparent  that  they  would  rather 
read  about  the  escapades  of  youth  than  of 
his  Christ-like  deeds.  Psychologists  tell  us 
that  the  greatest  religious  awakening  comes 


in  early  adolescence,  and  they  also  tell  us 
that  there  can  be  no  impression  without  ex¬ 
pression;  therefore,  doubtless,  youth  is  alive 
along  religious  lines,  yet  it  is  not  reported 
for  some  reason.  Roger  Babson,  Coolidge, 
and  other  men  who  have  an  outlook  over 
the  entire  country,  tell  us  that  the  hope 
of  the  world  is  in  the  church. 

If  this  be  true  why  not  give  youth  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  of  the  religious  activities 
of  other  youths.?  Man  is  a  three-fold  being: 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  each  of  which 
is  dependent  on  the  other  two.  One  cannot 
have  a  healthy  mental  life  without  a  healthy 
body;  likewise  one  cannot  have  a  healthy 
mental  life  without  a  healthy  spiritual  life  be¬ 
hind  it.  Mather  A.  Abbott,  headmaster  of 
Lawrenceville  School  says,  “The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  is  not  going  to  the  devil  and  boys  of  to¬ 
day  are  five  times  as  decent,  as  truthful,  and 
as  manly  as  the  boys  of  the  older  generation. 
I  have  been  in  the  business  of  teaching  boys 
for  thirty  years.  I  have  at  present  under  my 
charge  540  collected  from  nearly  every  state. 
What  do  I  find  ?  First,  a  truth-lover;  second, 
a  word  of  honor  that  is  never  broken;  third, 
a  reasonable  being  that  will  not  take  a  rule 
as  final  until  it  is  approved;  fourth,  and  most 
astonishing  on  the  whole,  a  clean-minded 
individual.  The  youth  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  on  the  way  to 
great  discoveries,  and  have  made  a  step 
toward  self-government,  and  a  step  toward 
happiness  far  ahead  of  what  we  had  in  our 
youth.  They  need  very  careful  handling. 
They  need  all  the  love  and  affection  that  a 
man  can  give  them,  and  they  are  going  to 
bring  this  old  world  one  step  nearer  heaven.” 


The  Cure  for  Gossip. — “It  is  only  because  they  are  not  used  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent 
that  so  many  people  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For 
this  reason  one  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a  pleasant  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a 
fine  picture,  and  if  it  be  possible,  speak  a  few  reasonable  words.” 

— Goethe. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  TEACHING  A  PROFESSION 

Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A.  Witty 


[The  manner  in  which  this  work  team  sorts  fact  and  comment  from  many  sources,  and  composes 
of  the  material  an  awakening  argument  of  prime  importance,  will  meet  with  your  approbation.  These 
are  ideas  of  eminent  concern.  They  are  fundamental,  of  primary  importance,  which  may  not  much 
longer  be  avoided.  Every  comparison  of  American  education  with  that  of  the  best  European  countries 
discloses  astounding  contempt  here  for  those  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  schools.  An  honorably- 
born  optimism  has  befogged  our  vision.  Consequences  of  certain  peril  to  the  nation  must  come  if 
the  unhappy-go-unlucky  meandering  of  American  educational  policy  goes  on.  This  is  a  matter  which 
the  National  Education  Association  may  well  add  to  its  fine  list  of  special  studies. 

You  know  Lehman  and  Witty,  they  have  done  work  for  you  before  in  this  magazine.  Mr.  Leh¬ 
man  is  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio;  Mr.  Witty  is  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence.] 


There  are  evident  at  the  present 
time  many  sincere  and  noteworthy 
attempts  to  improve  teaching.  Ex¬ 
tensive  data  are  being  assembled  regarding 
the  teacher  and  his  profession.  These  data 
are  secured  usually  in  an  objective  way  and 
when  disseminated  may  supplant  the  senti¬ 
mental  rationalizing  so  prevalent. 

Until  recently,  the  educator  has  deluded 
himself  regarding  the  status  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  has  been  content  to  accept  the 
laudatory  tributes  of  politicians  or  oppor¬ 
tunists  as  valid  estimates  of  his  work.  These 
sentimentalists  have  attempted  often  to 
convince  the  teacher  through  high-sounding 
phraseology  that  his  is  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations  and  that  he  should  be  highly 
content  with  his  lot.  There  is  seldom  any 
reference  to  monetary  reward;  indeed  the 
teacher’s  reward  lies  presumably  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  serving  his  community;  he 
should  therefore  assume  the  attitude  of  the 
missionary  or  social  worker.  It  is  indeed 
paradoxical  that  individuals  who  view  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  manner  should  apply  the  term 
“profession”  to  this  altruistic  endeavor. 
The  fact  that  many  teachers  are  addressed 
as  “professors”  of  course  means  nothing. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  an  examination  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  teacher  will  reveal 
the  “professor”  to  be  without  a  “profession.” 
So  successful  have  propagandists  been 


that  they  have  convinced  many  teachers 
that  theirs  is  not  only  a  noble  “profession” 
but  also  an  exact  science.  The  underpaid, 
struggling,  and  overworked  teacher  there¬ 
fore  has  been  given  excellent  material  for 
rationalization.  He  is  not  only  serving  man¬ 
kind  nobly  but  he  is  a  scientist.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  should  be  sufficient  compensation  for 
precluded  physical  wants  and  social  desires. 

The  tools  of  educational  research,  de¬ 
veloped  only  very  recently,  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  rigorously  and  eflPectlvely  to  many  as¬ 
pects  of  teaching.  Thorough-going  school 
surveys  have  brought  precise  and  revealing 
information  regarding  the  status  of  schools 
and  teachers  in  widely  separated  communi¬ 
ties.  Following  the  advent  of  the  school 
survey,  attempts  have  been  made  to  scru¬ 
tinize  almost  every  phase  of  school  work  with 
the  result  that  the  earlier  attitude  is  giving 
way  slowly  to  a  more  healthy  critical 
one. 

No  other  group  of  professional  people, 
unless  perhaps  the  ministry,  needs  frequently 
to  be  assured  that  its  life-work  is  important. 
Rarely  do  teachers  congregate  without  re¬ 
ceiving  verbal  assurance  of  the  importance 
of  their  life-work.  Why  should  such  assur¬ 
ance  be  necessary?  The  principle  of  compen¬ 
satory  activity  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  psychology  and  to  him  the  very  fact 
that  such  assurance  is  felt  to  be  necessary 
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is  far  more  ominous  than  the  utterances  of 
the  orator. 

In  a  day  when  educational  research  work¬ 
ers  pride  themselves  on  their  objective  point 
of  view,  it  is  becoming  for  the  student  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  study  his  own  occupation  objec¬ 
tively.  He  should  take  account  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public,  and  the  attitude  of  teach¬ 
ers,  toward  teaching.  In  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle  the  writers  will  endeavor  to  present  the 
public’s  actual  attitude,  as  well  as  that  of 
teachers,  toward  teaching. 

A  FORMER  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TEACHING 

The  past  has  encompassed  enormous 
changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  teacher.  From  a  place  of  ignominy, 
the'  teacher  rose  to  a  position  of  reverence 
and  admiration  so  far  as  the  masses  were 
concerned.  By  some  the  teacher  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  paragon  of  all  the  virtues,  classi¬ 
fied  along  with  the  missionary  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  public’s  morals.  Indeed,  the  teach¬ 
er  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  virtuous 
anomaly.  He  was  never  from  the  earliest 
periods  regarded  as  a  real  character  possess¬ 
ing  human  frailties  and  strengths.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  exemplifies  the  common  at¬ 
titude  previously  manifested  toward  the 
teacher. 

“For  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Nation,  education  was  lauded  to  the 
skies  by  Webster,  by  Clinton,  by  Jefferson, 
and  by  others  of  the  most  eminent  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Meantime  the  regard  for  the  teacher 
was  so  low  that  some  story  writers  sought  to 
give  piquance  to  their  tales  by  surprising 
the  reader  with  a  schoolmaster  as  hero. 
So  frequently  was  the  attempt  made  that 
the  editor  of  Godey’s  Ladies*  Book  printed 
directions  to  his  contributors  to  cease  at¬ 
tempting  it.  It  was  too  much  of  a  strain  on 
the  readers’  belief.”^ 

The  condition  revealed  by  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  is  paralleled  to  a  certain  extent  by 
present-day  conditions.  Education  is  still 
lauded  to  the  skies  but,  except  among  the 
illiterate  and  semi-literate,  public  school 
teaching  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  In  a  doctor’s  dissertation  written  in 


1911,  Coffman  maintains  that  “Profession¬ 
alization  (of  teachers)  is  still  an  ideal,  the 
dream  of  the  educational  optimist.”^  “Un¬ 
til  we  are  dominated  more  than  at  present 
by  a  code  of  professional  ethics,  teachers  will 
remain  a  mere  aggregate  of  units.”^ 

Today  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  strikingly  obvious.  A  popular  maga¬ 
zine  has  inaugurated  recently  a  campaign 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  finding  what  is 
wrong  with  the  teacher  profession. 

“We  want  to  find  out  why  110,000  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools  deserted  the  profes¬ 
sion  last  year  and  why  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  college  graduates  are  choosing 
school  teaching  as  a  career. 

“There  is  certainly  no  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  before  the  country  today  than  that  of 
education,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
teachers  is  an  important  element  in  it. 

.  .  .  What  is  the  matter  with  teaching?”* 

The  situation  revealed  by  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  has  led  some  persons  to  maintain  that 
in  so  far  as  public-school  work  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  teaching  is  a  procession 
rather  than  a  profession,  since  the  average 
length  of  tenure  of  public  school  teachers  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  five  years, 
while  in  Germany  the  average  is  more  than 
twenty-nine  years. 

Judd  insists  that  the  above  quotation  is 
misleading  since  almost  two  thirds  of  those 
who  desert  public  school  teaching  are  young 
women  who  leave  in  order  to  marry.* 

Quite  apart  from  the  validity  of  the  above 
quotation,  the  present  writers  are  concerned 
simply  with  showing  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to 
discover  whether  teaching  is  a  profession  it 
is  essential  first  to  know  the  qualifications 
of  a  profession  and  then  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  teaching  meets  these  quali¬ 
fications.  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that 
a  profession  should  be  characterized  by: 

1.  Income  commensurate  with  training 
and  preparation. 

2.  Professional  spirit  and  morale. 

3.  Independence  in  professional  acts. 

4.  Freedom  to  pursue  individual  in¬ 
terests  when  not  professionally  engaged. 
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5.  Reasonable  standards  of  certification 
and  admittance. 

6.  A  recognized  national  code  of  ethics. 

The  following  paper  attempts  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  teaching  in  light  of  the  above 
criteria. 

I 

Income. — In  1911  Coffman’s  study  led  to 
the  following  conclusions: — 

“.  .  .  the  salary  American  teachers 

receive  is  very  close  to  the  bare  living  wage. 
.  .  .  Certainly  an  inadequate  income, 

one  that  increases  in  a  ratio  less  than  the 
corresponding  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  tends  to  attract  mediocrity 
not  talent.”^ 

However,  John  J.  Tigert  feels  that  the 
teacher  today  is  amply  rewarded  financially 
for  his  efforts. 

*‘The  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Educational  Out- 
looky  furnishes  some  interesting  information 
on  teaching  that  while  lawyers  of  the  first 
quartile  do  better  financially  than  do  the 
highest  paid  educators,  the  lawyers  of  the 
lowest  quartile  are  not  so  well  off  as  teachers 
in  the  same  communities,  and  the  medians 
for  the  two  professions  are  not  far  apart. 

“He  points  out  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  school  superintendents  and  college 
presidents  have  greater  salaries  than  United 
States  senators  or  even  cabinet  officers  and 
that  governors  in  some  states  receive  a  lower 
salary  than  some  high  school  principals  in 
the  same  states.  The  salary  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  is  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  governor  of  Okla¬ 
homa.”^ 

The  preceding  quotations  are  based  upon 
faulty  assumptions.  Mr.  Tigert  has  con¬ 
fused  salary  with  financial  outlook.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  few  United  States  cabinet 
officers  or  senators  live  or  attempt  to  live 
upon  the  money  paid  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  salaries  as  public  officials  are 
usually  mere  honoraria.  The  senator  ob¬ 
liged  to  live  upon  his  official  salary  is  rarely 
able  to  run  for  office  and  less  often  able  to 


be  elected.  High  government  office  there¬ 
fore  is  usually  not  expected  to  provide  a 
financial  livelihood.  It  is  nonsense,  there¬ 
fore,  to  imply  that  the  financial  outlook  of 
the  city  superintendent  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  government  official  who  receives  a  com¬ 
parable  salary. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  made  simi¬ 
larly  between  the  salary  received  by  the 
teacher  and  that  received  by  the  business 
man,  bank  official,  or  bank  clerk.  Such 
salary  comparisons  are  invariably  favorable 
for  the  teacher.  In  this  instance  there  is 
also  an  obvious  fallacy  in  reasoning.  The 
business  men  and  the  bank  clerk  or  official 
often  have  sources  of  income  other  than 
their  salaries.  Successful  business  pays  divi¬ 
dends  and  those  engaged  in  business  fre¬ 
quently  receive  substantial  returns  from 
investments. 

Teachers  too  are  permitted  to  invest  their 
salaries  but  the  difference  between  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  teacher  and  that  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  significant.  The  business  man 
is  engaged  constantly  in  making  and  study¬ 
ing  investments.  He  thus  learns  to  recog¬ 
nize  sound  business  investments  when  op¬ 
portunities  appear.  The  teacher  on  the 
other  hand  has  no  such  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  financial  acumen.  In  investing  his 
small  earnings  he  is  therefore  usually  obliged 
to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  another’s 
judgment.  One  rarely  hears  that  a  teacher 
has  made  a  highly  successful  business  ven¬ 
ture. 

Critical  examination  of  available  data 
will  convince  the  impartial  reader  that  in¬ 
comes  of  teachers  are  not  comparable  to 
those  of  other  recognized  professions  and 
that  the  financial  outlook  of  the  teacher  is 
an  exceedingly  unpromising  one.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  well  exemplifies  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  the  teacher. 

“Each  month  the  teacher’s  check  from 
the  city  grows  less  able  to  meet  the  bills. 
In  1913  one  paid  $47.50  a  month  for  his  six- 
room  non-elevator  apartment  at  152  West 
Ninety-first  Street.  Now  it  rents  for  $100, 
or  109.5  cent,  increase.  Nearly  all  the 
players  in  the  game  of  life  have  been  able  to 
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raise  their  own  prices  in  proportion  to  the 
raise  made  by  the  other  fellow. 

“In  1913,  if  he  were  a  high-school  teacher 
at  the  maximum  salary,  he  had  $220.83  ^ 
month  to  pay  his  bills;  now  he  has  $308.33 
or  $87.50  more,  but  the  rent  and  the  other 
outgo  which  cost  him  $220.83  19^3  cost 

him  $382.03  ($73.70  more  than  he  is  actually 
getting). 

“And,  as  bills  must  be  met,  he  takes  an¬ 
other  job  after  school  in  the  afternoon  and 
possibly  one  in  the  evening,  and  the  boy 
gets  but  a  part  of  a  teacher  and  that  of  a 
slowly  dying  teacher  who  has  no  time  or 
energy  for  growth  and  self-improvement. 
When  teachers  cease  to  grow,  they  begin  to 
die. 

“Teachers  with  lives  stunted  by  the  losing 
contest  with  rising  prices  feel  that  they  have 
no  right  to  allow  their  own  sons  nor  ask  other 
people’s  sons  to  enter  the  occupation  of 
teaching  and  so  to  continue  the  losing 
struggle.  Men  have  largely  disappeared 
from  the  elementary  schools.”® 

It  may  be  seen  readily  that  teaching  may 
not  be  considered  a  profession  if  adequate 
salary  is  to  be  a  criterion  for  the  teacher 
is  decidedly  underpaid.  Teaching  is  there¬ 
fore  becoming  a  part-time  occupation. 

“Teaching  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part-time 
job,”  declared  District  Superintendent  John 
L.  Tildsley,  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Salary 
Committee,  in  an  open  letter  to  Governor 
Smith  urging  him  to  sign  the  Rlcca  Bill, 
which  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  teacher. 

“While  part  time  for  pupils  is  being 
eliminated,  part-time  teaching  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  among  the  teachers 
of  these  same  pupils,”  said  Dr.  Tildsley. 
“What  avails  full  time  for  pupils  if  the 
teacher  gives  but  a  portion  of  his  working 
time,  his  energy,  his  thinking  and  planning 
to  the  training  of  the  pupils? 

“Recently  our  most  able  teachers  of  ac¬ 
counting  were  urged  to  take  the  examination 
for  promotion  to  the  position  of  chairman 
of  a  department  in  the  high  schools.  Many 
of  them  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
$500  extra  salary  was  not  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  cause  them  to  give  up  their  outside 
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accounting  work,  the  pay  for  which  made 
possible  the  support  of  their  families.  Teach¬ 
ing  for  them  has  come  to  be  known  as  a 
part-time  job.  Grim  necessity  makes  it 
so.”« 

Not  only  does  one  find  teaching  becoming 
a  part-time  occupation  among  elementary 
and  high-school  teachers,  but  the  college 
teacher  also  is  seeking  numerous  channels 
to  increase  his  income. 

“The  present  situation  finds  most  college 
teachers  ‘part-time’  men.  By  which  I 
mean  to  say  that,  unless  they  or  their  wives 
have  private  means,  practically  all  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  outside  methods  of  money¬ 
earning,  in  order  merely  to  keep  out  of  debt 
.  .  .  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  frac¬ 

tion  of  men  in  the  ordinary  university 
faculty  are  able  to  live  on  their  regular  uni¬ 
versity  salaries.  The  variety  of  occupations 
upon  which  they  enter  is  legion.  Some  of 
these  occupations  are  in  line  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  skill  and  may  contribute  to  the  vital¬ 
ity  and  significance  of  their  teaching.  Some 
of  these  are  in  the  nature  of  expert  research, 
which  is  distinctly  advantageous  to  the  man 
and  indirectly  to  his  students.  But  many 
of  them  represent  mere  hack  work,  drab 
drudgery,  money-grubbing,  done  through 
sheer  grinding  necessity,  levying  a  heavy  toll 
on  time  and  strength  which  should  go  into 
study  and  research.”^ 

“Higher  education  is  now  gravely  men¬ 
aced  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
cruit  men  of  first-rate  intellectual  ability 
for  college  faculties.”* 

Fifteen  years  ago  Coffman  pointed  to  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  depressed  wage  scale. 

“Wherever  a  depressed  rate  of  wages  in 
any  profession  or  industry  occurs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  lines  in  the  same  locality, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  to  that  line 
of  work  entrance  is  comparatively  easy,  that 
a  high  standard  of  fitness  is  not  universally 
required,  and  that  the  employers  of  its  re¬ 
sults  are  willing  to  accept  less  than  a  first- 
rate  quality  of  results.”^ 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that 
teachers  are  inadequately  trained  for  their 
work  and  that  teaching  would  be  greatly 
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improved  if  entrance  requirements  were 
raised.  Such  a  theory  rests  upon  the  fool¬ 
ish  assumption  that  legal  enactments  are 
capable  of  offsetting  economic  laws. 

“Certainly  a  better  quality  of  teachers 
can  be  secured  only  by  raising  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  standards  for  entrance;  but  the  history 
of  certification  in  the  United  States  shows 
that  an  increase  in  qualification  is  effective 
only  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
salary.”^ 

II 

Professional  Spirit  and  Morale. — Another 
characteristic  of  a  profession  is  the  attitude 
and  morale  of  its  members.  The  average 
physician  or  lawyer  is  proud  of  his  work 
and  conscientiously  urges  his  friends  to  en¬ 
ter  his  field.  The  teacher  on  the  other  hand 
is  reluctant  to  have  his  children  or  friends 
join  the  ranks  of  teachers. 

This  attitude  toward  teaching  makes  teach¬ 
ers  poor  recruiting  agents.  In  a  recent 
survey  it  was  found  that  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  a  group  of  high  school  teachers  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  try  to  turn  away  the  ablest 
pupils  from  teaching  as  a  profession. 

“Many  teachers  in  the  public  schools  dis¬ 
courage  their  ablest  pupils  from  taking  up 
teaching  as  a  profession.  This  was  brought 
out  by  a  questionnaire  sent  to  30,000 
teachers  in  a  school  survey.  Some  declared 
the  profession  is  a  “blind-alley  job,”  and  a 
majority  believe  that  low  salaries  are  a  bar 
to  teacher-recruiting. 

“What  should  public-school  teachers  and 
principals  do  to  recruit  the  ablest  young 
people  for  teaching?”  Was  one  of  thirty 
questions  asked  by  Superintendent  William 
J.  O’Shea.  In  the  answers  there  were  ex¬ 
planations  of  why  it  i^;.  believed  the  ablest 
young  people  are  not  becoming  teachers. 

“Of  766  high-school  teachers  in  222 
schools  who  answered  the  questions  210 
wrote  that  they  try  to  turn  the  ablest  pupils 
away  from  teaching  as  a  profession.  There 
were  295  said  the  social  status  of  the  teacher 
is  not  high  enough,  139  who  called  teaching 
a  blind-alley  job,  and  241  said  that  their 


responsibilities  did  not  include  those  of  a 
recruiting  officer.  .  .  .”® 

From  the  above  quotation,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  average 
teacher  does  not  entitle  him  to  consider  his 
occupation  a  profession. 

Ill 

Independence  in  Professional  Acts. — Po¬ 
litical  domination  of  the  schools  has  numer¬ 
ous  manifestations.  One  very  common  form 
of  political  domination  is  that  which  has  to 
do  with  the  employment  of  “home  girls” 
as  teachers. 

The  girl  who  can  teach  while  living  at 
home  is  able  to  do  so  relatively  cheaply. 
She  can  therefore  underbid  the  girl  who  is 
earning  her  own  livelihood.  Thus  the  teach¬ 
er's  wage  is  held  to  a  minimum.  Moreover, 
local  pressure  is  such  that  home  girls  are 
frequently  appointed  to  teaching  positions 
when  they  are  much  less  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  teaching  than  are  outside  candi¬ 
dates.  This  principle  of  selecting  “home 
girls”  has  become  entrenched  in  some  com¬ 
munities  on  a  basis  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  “senatorial  courtesy.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  provides  an  example  of  such 
rather  fulsome  recognition  of  “home  talent.” 

“The  annual  district  school  meeting  is, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  poorly  attended, 
unless  strong  differences  of  opinion  arise 
over  the  choice  of  a  teacher  or  additional 
school  expenditures.  Otherwise,  not  more 
than  one  in  six  voters  is  present.  Indeed, 
the  usual  number  in  the  rural  districts  is 
ten,  including  the  three  school  officials.  In 
one  instance,  when  the  annual  district  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order,  only  two  patrons 
were  present — a  father  and  his  son-in-law, 
both  members  of  the  district  school  com¬ 
mittee;  they  elected  a  son  of  the  father  to 
the  committee  as  clerk  and  then  proceeded 
to  employ  the  daughter  of  the  father — 
although  she  had  no  certificate — as  teacher 
for  the  ensuing  year.”^® 

Not  only  are  appointments  conditioned 
by  political  intrigue  but  school  policies  are 
often  controlled  thereby. 

“The  administrative  looseness  in  many 
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counties  is  astonishing;  the  county  superin- 
terident  knows  little  about  how  the  schools 
are  conducted.  Trustees  dismiss  teachers 
apparently  without  cause,  and  close  the 
schools  for  the  most  trivial  reasons.  In 
one  instance  a  trustee  closed  the  school  be¬ 
cause  his  son  was  ill,  and  he  did  not  want 
him  to  lose  any  time;  therefore,  other  chil¬ 
dren  had  to  wait  until  he  was  well.”^^ 

Successful  teachers  are  often  selected  as 
superintendents.  The  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  though  not  a  teaching 
position,  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rewards  of  successful  teaching.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  the  teacher  it  is  there¬ 
fore  important  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
condition  in  which  the  “promoted”  teacher 
finds  himself.  The  following  examples  of 
political  intrigue  and  control  show  that  little 
independence  is  possible  for  the  typical  city 
superintendent. 

CHICAGO 

“The  schools  of  Chicago  have  been 
dragged  back  and  forth  through  the  mire  of 
politics  so  long  that  there  are  many  people 
who  have  come  to  regard  corruption  of  some 
kind  as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  every 
happening  in  this  unhappy  school  system. 
A  recent  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading  school 
journals  of  the  country  prophesied  that  no 
good  superintendent  would  accept  the  Chi¬ 
cago  position.” 

CLEVELAND 

“Superintendent  Spaulding  of  Cleveland 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
Yale.  Within  the  last  year  several  men 
have  made  a  similar  choice  and  for  reasons 
not  unlike  those  stated  by  Mr.  Spaulding 
in  his  letter  of  resignation.  .  .  .  One  is 

compelled  to  ask,  however,  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  superintendencies  of  the  great 
cities  if  they  do  not  offer  to  men  of  the  largest 
training  the  most  attractive  openings  for 
work. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  the  superlnten- 
dency  of  any  great  city  school  system  is 
coming  to  be  an  almost  Impossible  job. 
The  •superintendent  is  hampered  in  most 


cases  by  board  action  which  interferes  con¬ 
stantly  with  his  expert  professional  efforts. 
He  is  harassed  by  the  politicians  and  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  busybodies  of  the  community. 
He  has  to  stand  at  short  intervals  for  re- 
election,  and  his  salary  is  so  much  below 
that  of  a  moderately  good  business  position 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  real  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  attempting  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity.”’® 

TERRE  HAUTE 

“The  Board  of  Education  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  has  once  more  availed  itself  of  the 
legal  right  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
school  system  to  politics  and  personal  in¬ 
terests.  It  has  dismissed  a  competent  su¬ 
perintendent,  who  refused  to  appoint  teach¬ 
ers  in  accordance  with  the  behest  of  Klans- 
men  elected  by  popular  vote.”’^ 

ST.  LOUIS 

“There  is  a  small  clique  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis  who 
have  made  every  possible  effort  to  nullify 
the  excellent  school  charter  which  gives  the 
superintendent  large  powers  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  They  have  carried  on  the  kind  of 
persistent  and  harassing  warfare  which  only 
cheap  politicians  have  the  time  and  coward¬ 
ice  to  wage  ...  St.  Louis  .  .  . 

represents  the  pitiful  example  to  the  lesser 
communities  of  this  region  of  a  city  de¬ 
prived  of  an  efficient  officer  because  good 
citizens  were  asleep.  The  example  is  in¬ 
structive  but  not  encouraging.”’® 

SOUTH  BEND 

“In  February  (1916)  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  voted  2 
to  I  against  renewing  the  contract  of  Super¬ 
intendent  L.  J.  Montgomery.  .  .  .  The 

two  trustees  positively  declared  that  they 
did  not  act  on  the  basis  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  reflecting  on  the  personal  or  profes¬ 
sional  character  of  Mr.  Montgomery.  .  .  . 

“So  long  as  school  boards  find  themselves 
able  to  remove  superintendents  in  this 
manner,  so  long  as  local  city  politics  out¬ 
weigh  all  considerations  of  personal  worth 
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and  efficiency,  so  long  as  community  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  through  so  many  and  so  rep¬ 
resentative  channels  is  without  effect;  just 
so  long  will  public-school  administration 
continue  to  lose  its  men  of  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive  and  find  it  difficult  to  secure  others 
who  will  be  courageous  in  the  work  and 
true  to  the  higher  ideals  of  public  educa- 
tion.”i6 

From  the  above  quotations  it  is  clear  that 
the  progressive  city  superintendent  has  little 
opportunity  for  independent  professional 
action.  He  must  often  be  submissive  to 
incompetent  and  often  politically  corrupt 
school  boards  if  he  is  to  hold  his  position. 
Such  a  condition  is  not  conducive  to  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  an  independent  at¬ 
titude  and  high  morale  among  school  men. 
The  weak  readily  succumb  to  political  de¬ 
mands;  the  strong  men  of  integrity  are 
forced  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents. 

IV 

Freedom  to  Pursue  Individual  Interests 
When  Not  Professionally  Engaged. — A  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  any  profession  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  in  a  relatively  unrestricted 
manner  the  major  interests  developing  from 
his  work  and  training.  The  teacher  is  often 
unable  even  to  teach  the  subjects  for  which 
he  has  been  trained.  He  must  teach  a 
number  of  academic  subjects;  some  for  which 
he  has  neither  training  nor  liking.  O’Brien 
reports  the  situation  in  Kansas  which  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  duplicated  in  many  other  states. 

“With  reference  to  the  number  of  classes 
daily,  some  teachers  in  the  small  high 
schools  have  eight  classes  exclusive  of  other 
responsibilities.  The  median  number  of 
classes  reported  was  four  or  five,  not  in¬ 
cluding  such  duties  as  study  hall,  home  room, 
or  directing  student  activities,  which  are 
frequently  equivalent  to  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  classes  in  computing  the  total  teach¬ 
ing  load.  .  .  . 

“The  teaching  work  did  not  seem  to  be 
assigned  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  very 
fully  the  academic  preparation  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  As  high  as  one  third  of  those  who  ma¬ 


jored  are  teaching  no  class  in  the  subject. 
Many  others  are  teaching  but  one  class  in 
their  major  field. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  work  unreason¬ 
ably  long  hours,  but  in  many  communities 
he  is  expected  also  to  assist  in  numerous  com¬ 
munity  undertakings.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  teacher  is  paid  not  only  for  the  work  of 
teaching  but  also  for  such  other  service  as 
he  can  be  cajoled  into  performing.  The 
teacher  is  haunted  by  an  incessant  feeling  of 
things  yet  to  do.  In  such  a  situation,  little 
time  is  left  for  him  to  follow  his  interests  in 
research.  The  community  is  sure  to  find 
an  activity  to  occupy  his  every  minute. 

In  addition  to  teaching  long  hours  the 
teacher  must  serve  as  a  community  work¬ 
horse.  Nor  can  he  choose  how  he  shall 
spend  his  time.  The  community  dictates 
this. 

“The  Board  of  Education  of  Paton,  Iowa, 
has  issued  an  order  that  teachers  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  school  must  attend  church  at  least 
once  each  Sunday  and  must  remain  in  town 
on  two  Sundays  of  each  month  of  the  school 
year.”^* 

“The  school  trustees  of  Shabbona,  Illi¬ 
nois,  down  in  De  Kalb  County,  say  that 
their  teacher  has  to  stay  in  Shabbona  over 
the  week-ends.  She  used  to  go  away  to  her 
own  home  town  on  Friday  afternoon  and  not 
return  until  time  for  school  to  begin  Monday 
morning,  thus  depriving  Shabbona  of  her 
society.” 

“The  Bloomington  Pantagraph^  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  reprinted  a  day  or  so  ago  in  these 
columns,  said  that  the  question  which  arose 
in  Shabbona  has  been  raised  at  one  time  or 
another  in  every  town  in  the  state.  The 
school  teacher,  the  argument  runs,  has  a 
better  education  and  is  more  conversant  with 
the  ways  of  the  polite  world  than  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  of  the  town  which  pays  her 
salary.  She  is  hired  not  only  to  teach  the 
children  to  read,  write,  and  calculate  but 
also  to  bring  the  amenities  of  the  great 
world  to  the  village.  When  she  goes  away 
over  the  week-ends,  she  may  have  done  her 
full  duty  by  her  children  but  she  is  neglect¬ 
ing  her  duty  to  their  elders.  .  . 
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The  teacher  is  told  not  only  how  he  shall 
spc  id  his  time  but  where.  In  Boston  a  cer¬ 
tain  influential  element  regards  the  teacher 
as  “fair  game.”  It  has  actually  been  pro¬ 
posed  seriously  that  Boston  teachers  be 
required  to  live  within  the  city  limits.  Pos¬ 
sibly  real  estate  values  may  be  somewhat 
increased  if  teachers  be  forced  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  ob¬ 
vious  objection  to  this  proposed  policy  is 
contained  in  the  following. 

“.  .  .  it  may  be  said  that  the  proposed 

policy  will  tend  to  keep  many  young  Bos¬ 
tonians  out  of  the  teaching  force,  for  it  says 
to  the  young  man  or  woman,  ‘Your  friend 
in  private  employment  may,  if  he  chooses, 
remove  to  some  one  of  the  suburban  com¬ 
munities,  but  you,  if  you  teach  in  a  Boston 
school,  are  to  be  denied  that  privilege. 
You  are  not  to  share  that  independence  in 
the  choice  of  a  home  which  is  enjoyed  by 
your  friends  whose  names  are  on  the  pay¬ 
rolls  of  private  business.  Because  you  are 
a  servant  of  the  city  the  city  will  hold  you 
a  prisoner.*  That  is  an  aspect  of  the  matter 
that  may  not  have  occurred  to  some  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  see  a  great  gain  in  forcing  all 
the  city  employees  to  live  within  the  city.”^® 
Thus  the  typical  teacher  is  restricted  at 
every  turn.  He  must  teach  all  day  and 
spend  his  leisure  in  countless  superficial 
community  activities.  In  addition  he  is 
told  not  only  how  he  shall  employ  his  leisure 
but  also  where  he  may  go.  The  freedom  and 
time  necessary  to  follow  individual  interests 
and  desires  are  thus  denied  him. 

V 


Many  leave  the  ranks  very  soon  after  they 
have  been  prepared.  The  frequency  of  men 
entering  teaching  is  constantly  decreasing 
and  what  is  more  important  the  quality  of 
those  entering  is  becoming  progressively 
more  inferior.  In  describing  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  parents  of  197  students  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  master’s  degree  in  the  department 
of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  three-year  period  from  1924  to 
1927,  Buswell  writes  as  follows: 

“The  farm  is  the  chief  source  from  which 
these  graduate  students  were  drawn,  nearly 
half  of  the  fathers  being  engaged  in  that  oc¬ 
cupation.  Of  the  forty-four  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  service,  nineteen  were  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  fifteen  belonged  to  the  clergy, 
six  were  physicians  or  surgeons  and  four 
were  lawyers.”^^ 

Thus,  the  teaching  profession  is  recruiting 
its  members  from  rural  districts.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  upon  their  specialized  train¬ 
ing.  The  institution  training  teachers  there¬ 
fore  starts  with  inferior  material  in  the  way 
of  candidates.  Lax  standards  for  admit¬ 
tance  and  certification  are  general  among 
teacher  training  institutions. 

It  is  noteworthy  too  that  while  the  state 
insists  upon  training  teachers,  it  provides 
no  standards  for  adequate  or  even  effective 
placement  of  its  products.  Many  teachers 
trained  to  do  specific  work  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  field  for  which 
they  are  trained  at  state  expense. 

“.  .  .  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 

state  would  be  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  placement  of  teachers.  After  having 
made  laws  concerning  their  eligibility  and 
certification  and  after  having  spent  millions 
in  training  them,  the  state  might  be  expected 
to  see  that  each  person  appointed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  teaching  position  possessed  the  requi¬ 
site  eligibility,  the  proper  certification,  and 
the  appropriate  training.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  In  one  state  a  count  of  the 
new  teachers  actually  appointed  revealed 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  had 
never  been  properly  certificated.  The  place¬ 
ment  of  these  teachers  was  contrary  to  law. 


Reasonable  Standards  of  Certification  and 
Admittance. — The  teaching  profession  is  con¬ 
spicuously  weak  in  formulating  and  main¬ 
taining  standards  for  admittance  to  its  ranks. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  calibre  of  the  men 
entering'  teaching  is  strikingly  inferior  to 
that  of  men  entering  medicine,  or  law. 
Capable  women  who  use  teaching  as  a 
temporary  expedient  preceding  matrimony, 
are  found  in  normal  schools  and  in  schools 
of  education.  They,  however,  are  not  as  a 
rule  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  profession. 
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If  an  abuse  of  this  kind  is  carried  far  enough 
it  will  render  inoperative  all  the  laws  in¬ 
tended  to  safeguard  the  schools  from  in¬ 
competent  teachers. 

“Again  it  has  been  found  that  even  when 
teachers  are  legally  qualified  they  may  be 
relatively  unfitted  for  the  positions  they 
take.  One  investigation  showed  that  in  a 
certain  year  there  were  thirty-one  graduates 
of  state  institutions  who  were  trained  for  a 
special  type  of  service.  The  following  year 
seventy-five  teachers  were  appointed  in  the 
same  state  to  this  type  of  service — that  is, 
to  the  very  positions  which  the  thirty-one 
graduates  had  been  trained  to  fill.  It  might 
be  supposed  therefore  that  practically  all 
of  the  thirty-one  would  have  received  ap¬ 
pointments  in  accordance  with  their  train¬ 
ing  since  there  were  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  many  positions  as  they  could  fill. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  happened.  In  reality, 
it  was  found  that  only  one  of  the  seventy- 
five  available  positions  was  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  the  thirty-one  trained  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  In  other  words,  the  public  schools 
were  recruited  in  this  respect  with  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  available  candidates 
trained  at  state  expense.”^ 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  passed  a  ruling  of  interest  in 
this  connection. 

“The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
teachers  taking  the  four-year  training  course 
at  the  Montclair  Normal  School,  New  Jersey, 
will  have  to  give  $300.00  each  year  as  se¬ 
curity  that  they  will  teach  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  for  at  least  three  years  following 

their  graduation.^^s 

It  is  obvious  that  the  above  ruling  is  aimed 
at  a  flagrant  condition.  It  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  such  a  ruling  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  unless  pressure  be  exerted  also  upon 
boards  of  education.  It  is  inconsistent  to 
penalize  a  teacher  for  teaching  in  a  state 
other  than  that  in  which  he  was  trained, 
unless  opportunity  to  teach  in  his  home  state 
is  offered.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
such  a  ruling  would  be  considered  seriously 
by  lawyers  or  physicians.  The  graduate 
may  ordinarily  practice  where  he  chooses. 


Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  group  of 
professional  people  would  tolerate  such  en¬ 
forced  competition  within  its  own  ranks. 
It  is  possible  that  rigidly  enforced  standards 
of  admittance  would  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education  is  attempting  to  solve. 
In  any  event  it  is  evident  that  teaching  as  a 
profession  now  has  no  rigidly  enforced  stan¬ 
dards  of  admittance  and  later  qualification 
for  specific  lines  of  endeavor. 

VI 

A  Recognized  National  Code  of  Ethics. — 
In  view  of  the  facts  thus  far  presented  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  following  situation 
is  found  in  teaching. 

“A  perusal  of  the  list  of  more  than  three 
hundred  organizations  that  have  adopted 
codes  of  ethics  brings  out  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  the  only  professional  group  with¬ 
out  a  national  code.  Physicians,  lawyers, 
pharmacists,  dentists,  veterinary  surgeons, 
architects,  engineers  and  the  members  of 
scores  of  other  professions  and  trades  have 
national  codes,  but  teachers,  although  they 
are  engaged  in  by  far  the  largest  and  the 
most  important  public  business,  do  not  yet 
have  such.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  state 
teachers’  associations  have  adopted  codes, 
but  a  national  code,  such  as  all  other  profes¬ 
sions  have,  is  lacklng.”^^ 

One  sees  the  impossibility  of  formulating 
a  national  code  of  ethics  that  shall  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  paper  agreement  while 
the  present  conditions  continue.  Until  far- 
reaching  and  radical  changes  are  made, 
teaching  cannot  hope  to  take  its  place  as  a 
profession  comparable  to  medicine,  law,  etc. 

CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES 

The  present  writers  have  shown  that 
teaching  can  hardly  be  classified  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  at  the  present  time.  One  Ohio  School¬ 
masters’  Club  has  pointed  out  two  of  the 
causes  for  the  present  low  standing  of  the 
occupation  in  an  attempt  to  discover  why 
there  exists  a  marked  decrease  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  men  teachers  in  Ohio.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  presents  the  two  most 
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powerful  causal  agents,  namely,  restricted 
action,  and  inadequate  salary. 

“The  Cincinnati  Schoolmasters’  Club, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of 
men  teachers  in  the  country  and  has  always 
taken  an  advanced  position  in  educational 
matters,  recently  undertook  the  collection 
of  opinions  from  a  number  of  leading  educa¬ 
tors  on  the  question :  Why  do  not  more  men 
of  ability  enter  the  teaching  profession?  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
answers  to  this  question  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  men  must  be  given  more 
favorable  conditions  for  independent  action 
as  well  as  better  salaries.”^® 

Obviously,  the  financial  outlook  of  the 
teacher  must  be  improved  if  capable  men 
are  to  enter  the  field  of  teaching.  Too 
greater  opportunity  for  independent  action 
must  be  created  for  the  teacher  and  school 
administrator  if  capable,  virile  men  are  to 
be  attracted  to  this  occupation. 

“A  professional  organization  of  teachers, 
including  all  the  teachers  of  the  community, 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  country,  should  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  improving  public  education. 
The  teachers  themselves  are  almost  without 
influence  in  this  matter.  As  a  class,  they 
establish  no  standards,  no  qualifications  for 
entrance,  and  have  had  no  policies  with 
reference  to  public  education.  These  things 
have  been  and  still  are  determined  for  them 
almost  entirely  by  lay  organizations.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  schools,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  superintendents,  are  being  staffed  today 
by  teachers  who  are  known  to  be  grossly 
incompetent.  The  public  must  be  made  to 
see  that  the  teacher’s  position  is  a  place  of 
trust  and  honor,  and  not  a  job  to  be  handed 
out.  .  .  .” 

“Teaching,  as  such,  does  not  offer  a  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  same  inducements  that  other 
callings  offer. 

MAKING  TEACHING  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  AS  A 
PROFESSION 

During  the  past  several  years  American 
educators  have  worked  assiduously  upon 
two  important  school  problems,  namely, 


curriculum  construction  and  provision  for 
individual  differences  in  pupil  ability.  These 
are  important  but  the  most  important  single 
problem  in  the  schools  is  that  of  improving 
the  teaching  personnel.  The  question  is. 
Who  teaches?  Put  into  the  classroom  a 
teacher  of  first-rate  intellect,  morals,  skill, 
and  personality,  and  most  difficulties  dis¬ 
appear.  Realizing  this  fact  a  national  edu¬ 
cational  fraternity  was  recently  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  for  the  teaching 
profession  the  best  men  among  the  under¬ 
graduates  in  our  colleges.^ 

The  founders  of  this  fraternity  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  by  this  means  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  teaching  profession  will  be 
improved.  It  would  be  a  more  judicious  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy  for  educators  to  make  a 
collective  effort  to  remedy  the  shortcomings 
of  the  teaching  profession  in  order  that 
capable  young  men  will  desire  of  their  own 
accord  to  enter  the  field  of  teaching.  Socio¬ 
economic  laws  are  not  to  be  overcome  or  set 
aside  merely  by  exhortation. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  recruit  able 
young  men  by  means  of  oral  suasion  it  would 
be  dishonorable  to  do  so  without  explaining 
to  them  the  shortcomings  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  And,  if  the  profession’s  short¬ 
comings  were  pointed  out  to  them,  would 
young  men  of  independent  spirit  be  likely 
to  become  teachers  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  sounder  means  of  improving  upon  the 
present  teaching  personnel  is  to  make  teach¬ 
ing  more  attractive  as  a  profession. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  the  present 
writers  to  attempt  to  suggest  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  paper  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  for  remedying  the  evils  that  beset 
teaching.  The  problems  are  multitudinous 
and  obviously  are  not  to  be  solved  by  any 
simple  formula  or  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
few  individuals. 

For  years  there  have  been  reports  of  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  local  or¬ 
ganization  of  teachers  to  discover  reasons 
for  feminization  of  the  profession  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  local  group  has  desired  to  find 
also  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  that  concerns  the  whole  teaching 
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profession;  it  should  therefore  be  dealt  with 
by  the  group  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  by  that 
portion  of  the  group  that  aspires  to  profes¬ 
sionalization. 

The  first  step  toward  making  teaching 
more  attractive  is  to  face  the  present-day 
issues  squarely.  Let  the  present  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States, 
i.e.  the  present  officials  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and 
the  officials  of  the  Superintendent’s  Section 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  appoint  a  suitable  committee 
whose  function  shall  be  that  of  inaugurating 
a  campaign  to  make  teaching  more  attrac¬ 
tive  as  a  profession.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  committee  would  not  be  primarily  that 
of  making  life  easier  for  present-day  teach¬ 
ers.*  Its  purpose  would  be  that  of  making 
teaching  more  attractive,  its  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  being  that  of  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ing  personnel.  To  the  present  writers  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  of  possible 
procedures  for  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  itself. 

Let  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  work 
collectively  for  the  next  dozen  years  as  sin¬ 
cerely  upon  the  task  of  improving  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  teaching  as  they  have  worked  dur- 

*Note  preceding  page:  The  recent  movement  toward 
the  formation  of  Teachers’  Unions  has  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  felt  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  attempting  to  use  their  powers  for  selfishly 
individual  or  class  purposes  rather  than  for  the  social 
weal.  See  School  and  Society  for  Jan.  29,  1927,  p.  I38f. 
“Teachers  and  Labor  Unions.”  See  also  School  and 
Society  for  Dec.  4,  1926,  p.  701,  and  for  Jan.  8,  1927,  p. 
52. 
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JUDGING  AND  RATING  THE  TEACHER 

M.  E.  Gilmore 

[At  a  canvass  of  forty-one  school  superintendents  at  an  informal  get-together  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  session  of  the  National  Education  Association,  forty-one  said  they  had  a  system  of  rating 
teachers;  forty-one  said  they  were  not  satisfied,  each  with  his  own.  Too  subjective,  not  sufficiently 
measurable,  was  the  common  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  each  man’s  system.  Professor  Gilmore 
who  is  of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  of  Canton,  Ohio,  ventures  the  following  improvement.] 


AS  THE  teacher  so  is  the  school”  is  as 

/  \  true  to-day  as  it  has  been  in  the 
X  jL-  past;  and,  if  anything,  more  signi¬ 
ficant.  In  fact,  it  has  become  an  educa¬ 
tional  maxim.  Her  personality,  her  vision, 
and  her  skill  are,  next  to  the  child’s  own 
intelligence,  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
the  educational  process.  Educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  school  boards,  superintendents, 
and  in  fact  everyone  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  educative  process  are  proving  the 
worth  of  this  statement  in  their  desperate 
effort  to  better  equip  and  improve  teachers 
for  their  work,  and  to  further  analyze  those 
qualities,  tendencies,  habits,  etc.,  which 
really  make  up  a  good  teacher. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  didn’t  think  it 
necessary  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  very 
serious  way  because  of  the  belief  that  teach¬ 
ers  were  born  and  not  made.  But  since  we 
have  found  that  very  few  teachers  are  born 
(possibly  one  out  of  fifty)  we  must  turn  to 
the  proper  training,  preparation,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  material  with  which  we 
have  to  work. 

Just  how  to  judge  these  inherent  quali¬ 
ties,  just  how  to  properly  analyze  them 


and  most  of  all  just  how  to  properly  aid  and 
develop  them,  are  some  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  teacher-trainer,  the  su¬ 
pervisor,  the  superintendent,  and  the  board 
of  education. 

It  is  quite  commonly  conceded  that  there 
is  no  “cut  and  dried”  method  of  doing  this. 
Those  who  have  had  it  to  do  are  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  training 
and  experience  backed  up  by  more  or  less 
of  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
true  in  the  past  that  we  have  depended  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  subjective  judgments, 
but  we  are  attempting  to  establish  objective 
judgments — some  means  of  measurement. 

One  author  has  attempted  to  make  a  sys¬ 
tematic  selection  of  information  which  would 
aid  in  this  direction  as  follows: 

1.  A  study  of  the  teacher’s  history. 

a.  Past  failures  and  successes. 

b.  Causes  of  present  difficulties. 

c.  Previous  assistance. 

d.  Reaction  to  assistance. 

e.  Progress  made  in  overcoming  diffi¬ 

culties,  etc. 

2.  A  study  of  the  teacher’s  professional 

equipment. 
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a.  Analysis  of  training. 

b.  Analysis  of  experience. 

c.  Analysis  of  professional  interests. 

3.  A  study  of  the  teacher’s  physical  equip¬ 

ment. 

4.  A  study  of  the  teacher’s  personal  equip¬ 

ment. 

a.  Personal  peculiarities. 

b.  Emotional  peculiarities. 

c.  Habits  of  work. 

d.  Habits  of  dress. 

e.  Special  abilities  and  disabilities. 

5.  A  study  of  the  teacher’s  social  equip¬ 

ment. 

a.  Social  disappointments. 

b.  Home  conditions. 

c.  Social  activities. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  outline  to  build  up 
an  elaborate  filing  system  but  that  the  super¬ 
visor  must  know  the  teacher,  and  some  such 
plan  will  aid  in  doing  this. 

Another  has  made  a  careful  check  and  rat¬ 
ing  of  various  outstanding  qualities  such  as 
scholarship,  physical  makeup,  attitudes, 
general  adaptability,  success  in  practice 
teaching,  etc.  And  I  might  say  that  this 
somewhat  brief  method  has  proven  very 
successful  where  there  was  a  chance  to  study 
the  prospect  for  some  time  previous  while 
in  training. 

Following  are  other  attempts  to  more  defi¬ 
nitely  rate  and  estimate  the  so  supposed 
qualities,  characteristics  and  requirements 
of  the  teacher.  In  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ence  these  have  been  used  to  consider¬ 
able  advantage  in  scoring  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  in  training,  and  by  the  prospective  teach¬ 
er  in  testing  their  own  ability  to  judge  the 
general  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  The 
last  one  listed,  which  is  on  a  point  basis,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  definite  judgment, 
while  in  some  respects  it  would  not  be  so 
desirable. 

I.  supervisor’s  observation  record. 

Date . 

School . 

District . 

Teacher . 


A.  Personal  Qualities. 

1.  Enthusiasm 

2.  Tact 

3.  Adaptability 

4.  Tendency  to  cooperate 

5.  General  health 

6.  Industry 

7.  Attitude  toward  pupils 

B.  Subject  Matter,  Method,  etc. 

1.  Aim  of  lesson . 

2.  Method  of  development . 

3.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  sub¬ 

ject  matter  to  pupil’s  needs . 

4.  Use  of  problems  and  projects . 

5.  Method  of  assignment  . 

6.  Character  and  amount  of  directed 

study . 

7.  Ability  of  pupils  and  teacher  to 

recognize  essentials  in  lesson .... 

8.  Organization  by  teacher  and  pu¬ 

pils  . 

9.  Pupil  initiative . 

10.  Accomplishment  of  aim  of  lesson  .  . 

1 1 .  Percent  of  teacher  activity . 

12.  Percent  of  pupil  activity . 

13.  Number  of  questions  by  teacher. . 

14.  Number  of  questions  by  pupils. . . 

15.  Number  of  thought  questions.  .  .  . 

16.  Number  of  memory  questions.  .  .  . 

17.  General  attitude  of  class . 

18.  Summary  of  main  points  of  lesson 

Scored  by . 

II.  JUDGING  THE  RECITATION 

Date . 

School . 

District . 

Teacher . 

A.  Management 

1.  How  teacher  economized  time.?  .... 

2.  Percent  of  pupils  who  responded?. 

3.  Percent  of  pupils  interested  and  re¬ 

spectful?  . 

4.  How  teacher  aroused  individual  ef¬ 

fort  ? . 

5.  Hygienic  conditions . 

6.  Habit  formation  (good,  bad,  in¬ 

different)  . 

B.  Instruction 

I.  Was  aim  clear  and  definite? . 
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2.  What  type  of  lesson  ? . 

3.  Method  used . 

4.  Was  subject  matter  well  organized  ? 

5.  Was  lesson  properly  illustrated  and 

explained  ? . 

6.  Did  teacher  really  teach  or  just 

talk? . 

7.  Did  teacher  provoke  thinking  ? . 

8.  Did  teacher  use  text  to  good  ad¬ 

vantage  ? . 

9.  Was  assignment  properly  made  ? .  .  . 

C.  Summary 

1 .  Was  the  aim  fully  accomplished  ? .  .  . 

2.  Did  all  pupils  have  reasonable  mas¬ 

tery  of  subject  matter  at  close  ?  . . 

3.  Were  proper  habits  in  formation  ?  . , 

4.  Did  outcome  of  lesson  reflect  a 

moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
growth?  (Preparation  for  citi¬ 
zenship)  . 

Scored  by . 

III.  TO  JUDGE  THE  GENERAL  QUALIFICA- 
CATIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Date . 

School . 

District  . 

Teacher . 

A.  Personal  Equipment  (113  points)  (500 
Basis) 

Points  Score 


1.  Energy .  12 

2.  Enthusiasm .  8 

3.  Voice .  8 

4.  Industry .  12 

5.  Initiative  .  15 

6.  Accuracy .  10 

7.  Self-control .  15 

8.  Sympathy .  9 

9.  Tact .  12 

10.  Sense  of  justice  ..  12 

Total  .  1 13 


B.  Social  and  Professional  Equipment  (116 
points) 

Points  Score 

1.  Interest  in  work  . .  18  .... 

2.  General  prepara- 


ration  .  18 

3.  Daily  preparation  15 

4.  Grasp  of  subject 


matter .  18  ..  .. 

5.  Understanding  chil¬ 

dren  .  14  . .  . . 

6.  Years  experience  . .  8  .... 

7.  Interest  in  pupils. .  13  ..  .. 

8.  Modern  methods .  .  12  ..  .. 

Total .  1 16  . .  . . 

C.  Mechanics  of  School  Keeping  (47points) 

Points  Score 

1.  Care  of  room .  12  . .  . . 

2.  Neatness .  8  . .  . . 

3.  Care  of  supplies ..  .  5  ..  .. 

4.  Economy  of  time. .  12  . .  . . 

5.  Proper  routine ....  10  . .  . . 

Total .  47  . .  . . 

D.  Technique  of  Teaching  (105  points) 

Points  Score 

1.  Ability  to  teach . .  15  ..  .. 

2.  Ability  to  train  .  .  8  .  .  .  . 

3.  Choice  of  subject 

matter .  10  .  .  .  . 

4.  Organization  of 

subject  matter .  10  ... 

5.  Ability  to  hold  at¬ 

tention  .  10  .  .  .  . 

6.  Skill  in  question¬ 

ing  .  10  . .  . . 

7.  Skill  in  habit  for¬ 

mation  .  10  . .  .  . 

8.  Ability  to  arouse 

interest  .  10  . .  . . 

9.  Skill  in  assign¬ 

ment  .  8  . .  . . 

10.  Governing  skill  . .  14  .  .  . . 

Total .  105  . .  . . 

E.  Results  (119  points) 

Points  Score 

1.  Growth  of  pupils 

in  subject  matter  25  .  .  . . 

2.  Moral,  intellectual 

and  physical  de¬ 
velopment .  37  . .  . . 

3.  Aid  to  individual 

pupils .  20  .  .  .  . 

4.  Training  for  citi¬ 

zenship  .  37  .  .  . . 

Total .  119  . .  . . 

Grand  Total  . . .  500  . .  . . 

Scored  by . 
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While  nothing  final  has  been  reached,  as 
far  as  an  objective  standard  is  concerned,  in 
the  matter  of  judging  and  improving  teachers 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  are  representative  of  what  is  being 
done  in  this  direction.  It  has  been  at  least 


suggested  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
if  taken  into  consideration  will  aid  the 
teacher  judged  and  the  one  judging.  And 
most  of  all  it  will  aid  in  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  both.  With  this 
alone  accomplished  there  will  certainly  be 
improvement. 


THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOY  AND  HIS  GEOMETRY  TEXTBOOK 

Elizabeth  B.  Cowley 

[Short,  discerning  observations  worth  the  while  of  everyone  who  has  studied  or  will  teach  geometry. 
Doctor  Cowley,  as  you  geometry  lovers  know,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Vassar  College, 
teaching  calculus,  shades,  shadows,  perspective,  mechanical  drawing,  trigonometry,  and  the  various 
geometries — analytical,  descriptive,  solid,  and  plane.  Doctor  Cowley  spent  the  year  working  out  for 
Pittsburgh  public  schools  a  revision  of  the  mathematical  course.] 


Curriculum  study,  which  was 

formerly  regarded  as  a  pedagogical 
pastime,  is  now  recognized  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  part  of  the  work  of  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  progressive  teachers.  Al¬ 
though  much  time  and  energy  have  been 
spent  upon  the  high-school  problem,  demon¬ 
strative  geometry  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  storm  centers  of  the  discussion.  Has 
any  other  subject  inspired  such  enthusias¬ 
tic  praise  and  also  aroused  such  bitter  con¬ 
demnation?  Through  these  heated  discus¬ 
sions  and  this  conflict  of  opinions,  the  im¬ 
partial  critic  who  is  qualified  to  judge  dis¬ 
cerns  that  the  real  source  of  the  difficulty 
is  not  so  much  in  the  subject  itself  as  in  the 
lack  of  skill  in  presentation.  The  matter 
of  presentation  involves  the  teacher,  the 
technique  of  teaching,  and  the  textbook. 
This  paper  will  be  limited  to  a  discussion  of 
the  textbook. 

Although  an  able  teacher  can  succeed 
even  with  a  poor  text  and  although  a  few 
teachers  prefer  to  use  no  text,  nevertheless, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  good  text  is 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  school  room.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  book  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  high  school  boy  and  his 
teacher  ? 

The  ideal  textbook  has  a  well-chosen 


vocabulary.  One  of  the  real,  but  often 
unsuspected  causes  of  trouble  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  text  is  the  vocabulary.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  vocabulary  was  intended  for  pupils 
who  had  developed  a  “language  sense.” 
It  introduces  unnecessary  difficulties  for 
boys  who  take  no  Latin  and  spend  little 
time  on  modern  languages.  But  these  pu¬ 
pils  need  geometry  and  are  perfectly  capa¬ 
ble  of  studying  it  profitably,  if  it  is  expressed 
in  a  language  which  is  intelligible  to  them. 
Even  the  boy  who  is  studying  languages  may 
call  an  “external  angle”  an  “eternal  angel.” 
Such  difficulties  are  not  confined  to  high 
school  pupils.  Seniors  in  a  college  where 
Latin  and  at  least  one  modern  language 
were  required  in  the  freshman  year  as  well 
as  for  entrance,  wrote  “some  bones”  for 
“summum  bonum”  and  O’Ryan  for  Orion 
and  “loons”  for  “lunes”  and  defined  a  pen¬ 
tagon  as  a  “quadrilateral  of  five  sides.”  We 
are  amused  by  these  occasional  lapses  but 
we  must  not  let  them  cloud  the  real  issue: 
— ^The  vocabulary  of  elementary  demonstra¬ 
tive  geometry  needs  revision.  But  the  work 
must  be  done  by  thoroughly  qualified  per¬ 
sons.  A  curious  “Technical  Vocabulary” 
has  been  included  by  Herbert  D.  Welte  in 
his  “A  Psychological  Analysis  of  Plane 
Geometry”  (University  of  Iowa  Monographs 
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on  Education.  January  i,  1926).  He  lists 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  words  and  adds 
68  abbreviations.  He  says  that  such  a 
vocabulary  “should  contain  all  the  words 
which  are  peculiar  to  plane  geometry.’*  In 
analyzing  his  list  we  find  some  words  like 
arithmetic,  algebra,  cancel,  add,  subtract, 
multiple,  divide,  fraction,  etc.,  that  the  pupil 
should  have  acquired  in  his  earlier  work  in 
arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra.  Other 
words  such  as  left,  right,  draftsman,  evident, 
excavation,  fourth,  plumb,  moldings,  and 
visualize  are  not  “peculiar  to  plane  geom¬ 
etry.”  A  third  type  of  word  to  which  at¬ 
tention  should  be  called  is  represented  by 
such  examples  as  heptagon,  octagon,  dode¬ 
cagon,  pentadecagon,  rhomboid,  isoperi- 
metric,  trapezium,  scalene.  These  are 
words  that  may  profitably  be  replaced  by 
simple  descriptive  phrases:  such  as,  a  poly¬ 
gon  of  seven  sides,  etc.  A  fourth  class  of 
words  consists  of  terms  belonging  to  bran¬ 
ches  of  mathematics  that  are  not  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  until  plane  geometry  has  been  mastered: 
for  example,  hyperbola,  parabola,  poly¬ 
hedron,  tetrahedron,  hexahedron,  icosahed¬ 
ron,  lune,  zone,  perspective,  trigonometry, 
trigonometric,  etc.  After  this  list  has  been 
properly  pruned  about  a  hundred  words  re¬ 
main  which  are  “peculiar  to  plane  geom- 
etry.” 

The  introduction  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  attempt  to  evaluate  a  text. 
The  active  and  energetic  high-school  boy 
wants  life  and  action.  He  is  naturally  preju¬ 
diced  against  a  book  that  starts  out  with  a 
long  and  detailed  history  of  Greek  geometry. 
Nor  is  he  favorably  impressed  by  reading 
page  after  page  of  the  uses  of  geometry  in 
art,  bridge  building,  carpentry,  drafting,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  He  likes 
a  book  that  gives  him  something  to  do — 
something  that  he  can  do.  Starting  with 
the  boy’s  acquaintance  with  right  angles, 
the  introduction  may  explain  the  terms 
acute  and  obtuse  and  illustrate  by  a  few 
examples  and  then  ask  the  boy  to  draw  many 
angles,  some  arranged  in  orderly  array  with 
one  side  horizontal  and  others  running  rio¬ 
tously  over  the  page — some  tipped  up  and 


some  tipped  down.  After  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  parallel  lines  and  perpendi¬ 
cular  lines  and  triangles  by  drawing  many 
of  them,  he  may  pass  to  the  constructions 
that  will  be  used  in  Book  I.  No  proofs  are 
attempted,  but  accurate  constructions  are 
insisted  upon  from  the  beginning.  After 
measuring  angles  he  will  be  interested  in 
solving  simple  algebraic  equations  where  the 
unknown  is  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 
certain  angle.  He  comes  to  realize  that 
he  can  carry  over  into  geometry  axioms  en¬ 
countered  first  in  algebra.  He  also  learns 
that  geometry  has  other  axioms.  After 
the  necessity  for  proofs  has  gradually  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  him,  he  is  ready  to  venture 
into  Book  I. 

The  size  of  the  textbook  is  an  important 
matter.  A  large,  thick  book  dismays  the 
schoolboy.  This  difficulty  can  not  be 
evaded  by  using  thin  paper  and  small  print. 
The  real  trouble  is  with  the  contents.  The 
school  boy  is  correct  in  his  prejudice  against 
a  big  book.  We  do  include  too  many  theo¬ 
ries.  Good  work  in  reducing  the  number 
has  been  done  by  the  “National  Committee 
on  Mathematical  Requirements,”  and  by 
the  “Commission  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  in  Mathematics.”  The  person¬ 
nel  of  these  two  committees  speaks  for  the 
character  of  the  work  which  they  have 
done.  The  “exercises”  also  need  printing. 
A  recent  text  has  over  seventeen  hundred 
of  them.  It  would  be  an  improvement  to 
have  more  simple  exercises  after  every 
theorem,  especially  the  earlier  theorems. 
The  list  of  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  book 
should  be  carefully  graded,  starting  with  the 
simplest,  which  all  can  do,  and  gradually  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  those  that  will  challenge  the 
gifted  pupils.  Under  no  circumstance 
should  a  “hint”  be  given. 

The  order  of  the  presentation  of  the  the¬ 
orems  is  another  important  matter.  If  we 
examine  some  books  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
beginners  acquire  that  discouraging  idea 
that  every  theorem  is  proved  by  an  entirely 
new  method,  and  that  there  are  no  connec¬ 
tions  amongst  the  “rules” — as  they  some¬ 
times  call  the  theorems.  But  it  is  possible 
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to  group  the  theorems  and  still  follow  a 
logical  sequence.  In  what  form  shall  the 
proofs  be  given  ?  Between  the  one  extreme 
where  every  proof  is  given  with  every  detail 
printed  out  in  full  and  the  other  extreme 
offered  by  the  syllabus,  there  are  many 
other  methods  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  is  well  to 
give  the  early  proofs  fully.  But,  as  the 
pupil  proceeds,  he  will  gain  initiative  and 
self  confidence  if  the  complete  statement  is 


more  and  more  frequently  replaced  by  ques¬ 
tions  for  him  to  answer,  until  toward  the 
end  of  Book  V,  he  is  doing  much  of  the  proof 
of  every  theorem  himself. 

A  well  organized  text,  in  the  hands  of 
capable  and  enthusiastic  teachers  and  eager 
and  alert  high  school  boys  and  girls,  will 
transform  the  elementary  course  in  demon¬ 
strative  geometry  into  a  thrilling  adventure; 
and  exploration  of  an  ancient  but  ever  new 
and  fascinating  domain  of  the  human  mind. 


IMPROVING  FRATERNITIES  AND  FRATERNITY  MEN 

Harry  E.  Stone 

[The  cheerful  Dean  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  returns  to  his  always  two-sided  view  of 
controversial  questions.  How  to  improve  the  fraternities  is  as  current  a  question  as  why  have  them 
at  all.  The  American  Revolution  proposed  to  do  away  with  artificial  distinctions  among  men  and 
Washington  remained  a  Mason  all  his  life.  The  Cincinnati  were  hated.  The  anti-Masons  nominated 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  The  love  of  aristocracy  dies  hard.] 


IN  SOME  ways  I  think  the  University 
would  be  better  oflF  without  Bill,’*  said 
a  fraternity  President  who  called  in  my 
office  the  other  day  to  talk  over  the  case  of 
a  student  who  had  been  suspended  for  un¬ 
excused  absences,  and  whose  reinstatement 
was  being  considered.  “He  gets  a  scholar¬ 
ship  amounting  to  sixty  dollars  per  month. 
He  goes  out  generally  and  spends  most  of  it 
before  paying  the  fraternity  anything.  He 
always  owes  us  money  and  he  does  not  like 
to  be  asked  to  pay  up.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  seems  to  enjoy  college  life  so 
much  I  would  tell  you  to  let  him  go.  He 
would  probably  not  be  much  good  anywhere 
else  but  in  college  and  he  really  does  seem 
to  manage  to  get  through  in  his  studies.  As 
long  as  he  is  here  he  will  be  a  problem  for  us. 
If  he  gets  in  too  far  with  us  we’ll  have  to 
let  him  go.” 

“Either  I  must  move  out  of  the  fraternity 
house  or  conditions  must  change,”  said  a 
senior  in  one  of  our  local  fraternities.  “It’s 
bad  enough  for  the  fellows  to  gamble  and 
drink  but  when  they  start  leading  the  fresh¬ 
man  pledges  into  these  habits  I  can’t  stand 


for  it.  At  the  last  meeting  I  told  the  fellows 
I’d  take  it  up  with  the  University  authorities 
if  they  could  not  cut  it  out.  I  room  in  the 
house,  and  I  want  to  say  further  that  if  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  the  house  will 
be  closed  and  locked  next  summer.  Playing 
poker  for  money  was  a  regular  occurrence  in 
the  house  last  summer.  I  helped  to  found 
that  fraternity.  I  remember  when  we  met 
in  one  of  the  class  rooms  right  down  the  hall 
of  this  very  building.  How  can  we  expect 
to  go  national  if  the  boys  drink  and  gamble! 
Of  course,  half  the  fellows  don’t  do  either, 
but  some  are  indifferent  and  won’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  When  two  or  three  remonstrate  in 
meeting  the  fellows  who  are  guiltyjust  laugh. 
Even  the  President  drinks  with  the  preps. 
Two  of  us  decided  to  ask  for  help.  I  decided 
to  come  to  you.” 

“It  seems  a  shame  to  take  a  bunch  of 
freshmen  into  our  crowd  and  have  them 
listen  to  the  rotten  talk  at  the  table  and  in 
the  bull  sessions.  Sometimes  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  a  house  mother.  The  fellows 
would  then  have  to  stop  their  swearing  and 
dirty  talk  at  the  table.  It  would  costjus 
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more  in  some  ways  but  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  it,”  said  a  medical  student  who  had 
gone  through  our  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
with  none  too  good  a  record  but  who  had 
settled  down  to  hard  work  at  the  beginning 
of  his  professional  course. 

There  are  one  half  million  fraternity  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States.  Active  chapters 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  number 
five  thousand.  They  supply  rooming  facil¬ 
ities  and  home  life,  fellowship  and  social 
advantages  to  tens  of  thousands  of  students, 
and  save  many  higher  institutions  of  learning 
millions  of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  spent  for  dormitories  instead  of  labora¬ 
tories,  libraries,  and  class  rooms.  They  are 
schools  for  the  cooperative  solution  of  com¬ 
munity  problems.  They  supply  some  of 
their  members  with  financial  responsibilities 
and  financial  training.  They  appeal  to  the 
craving  of  the  adolescent  for  freedom  from 
I  home  restraints,  yet  they  bind  their  members 
I  by  sacred  obligations  that  hold  back  many 
.  when  strong  temptations  assail.  Often  have 
j  I  heard  a  fraternity  man  express  regret  for 
i  his  misconduct,  first  because  “it  will  break 
mother’s  heart,”  if  she  finds  out  and  second 
because  “it  will  hurt  my  fraternity.” 

National  officers  of  college  social  fraterni¬ 
ties  almost  without  exception  oppose  drinking, 
gambling,  immorality,  and  poor  scholar- 
j  ship  on  the  part  of  members  of  their  chap- 
I  ters.  National  fraternities  send  field  agents 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  visit  active 
'  chapters  and  talk  with  University  adminis¬ 
trative  officers.  On  these  visits  they  note 
i  house  conditions,  check  up  on  chapter  fi- 
^  nances,  straighten  out  internal  difficulties, 
encourage  scholarship  and  seek  to  bring 
about  harmony  with  national  ideals. 

'  Recently  I  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  active 
^  chapters  of  more  than  fifty  national  social 
j  fraternities  asking  for  suggestions  and  com¬ 
ments  that  might  “  help  the  cause  of  fraterni- 
,  ties,  improve  conditions  as  to  scholarship, 
j  ideals  of  members,  and  in  general  raise  the 
i  tone  of  life  in  our  five  thousand  off-the- 
*  campus  dormitories.”  It  was  indeed  encour- 
I  aging  to  see  how  anxious  these  student  lead- 
’  ers  were  to  help  find  a  way  to  make  fraternity 
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houses  better  homes  for  college  men.  I  shall 
give  some  of  the  replies  verbatim: 

“We  have  a  strong  alumni  association. 
This  has  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  our  chap¬ 
ter.  Our  strong  central  organization  in¬ 
cludes  a  secretarial  system  (regular  visits, 
criticism,  advice,  etc.)  and  has  been  most 
satisfactory,”  says  the  President  of  a 
successful  fraternity  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

“  I  think  the  cause  of  fraternities  would  be 
greatly  helped  if  the  schools  would  cooperate 
more  with  the  controlling  body  of  each  na¬ 
tional  organization.  The  administration  at 
Pitt  took  a  big  step  in  this  way  during  the 
past  school  year  and  a  change  for  the  better 
can  be  seen  at  this  early  date,”  said  the  head 
of  one  of  the  oldest  fraternities  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

“I  believe  that  the  enforced  scholarship 
standard  of  the  freshman  year  aids  a  great 
deal  in  the  advancement  of  scholarship. 
The  free  life  of  an  independent  freshman 
would  lead  to  laxity  in  his  studies,  that  is  of 
course  if  he  was  one  of  the  general  type  I 
have  mentioned  before — the  kind  of  man  to 
whom  the  degree  is  the  education.  Disci¬ 
pline  the  first  year  should  approach  the  mili¬ 
taristic  for  it  is  the  formative  year  of  the 
habits  that  are  to  follow  during  his  college 
career,”  said  a  leader  in  fraternity  life  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

A  more  optimistic  view  of  fraternity  prob¬ 
lems  was  expressed  by  the  head  of  another 
fraternity  group  at  Michigan  who  wrote: 
“There  are  innumerable  ways  to  improve 
things.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
fraternities  is  the  laissez-faire  doctrine. 
Fraternities  all  have  high  ideals  and  it  is 
really  surprising  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
these  ideals  are  carried  out.  When  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  realize  that  the  individual 
reflects  the  group  and  the  group  the  individ¬ 
ual  you  can  see  some  good  progress.  The 
trouble  is  to  make  them  see  this.  While  I 
mentioned  laissez-faire  above,  I  realize,  of 
course  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
necessary  to  step  in  and  improve  things  from 
the  outside.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  too  much  unnecessary  publicity  given  to 
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fraternity  failings.  Fraternities  evolve  like 
everything  else.  It  is  highly  essential  that 
all  internal  weaknesses  be  ironed  out  if  they 
expect  to  survive.  I  think  the  members 
realize  this.  A  chapter  has  its  series  of  ups 
and  downs  as  the  years  go  by  but  it  usually 
comes  out  all  right  in  time.” 

Practically  all  national  fraternities  are  now 
seeking  better  relations  between  University 
Administrative  authorities  and  local  chap¬ 
ters.  As  Dean  of  Men  of  a  State  University 
that  has  more  than  a  score  of  national  social 
fraternities  I  asked  the  national  officers  of 
practically  all  fraternities  how  this  could  be 
brought  about.  The  suggestion  I  value  most 
is  perhaps  the  following:  “A  little  more 
sympathy  with  fraternities  and  a  little  more 
helpfulness  rather  than  suspicion;  meetings 
now  and  then  between  the  authorities  and 
the  chapter  advisers;  a  demand  for  more 


active  and  responsible  action  on  the  part  of 
chapter  advisers.” 

A  distinguished  fraternity  officer  with  long 
and  valuable  experience  wrote:  “I  have  long 
felt  that  from  the  standpoint  of  fraternities 
they  could  not  consider  themselves  an  un¬ 
qualified  success  until  they  made  our  college 
authorities  feel  that  they  intend  to  be,  and 
were  in  fact,  a  great  cooperative  force  which 
extended  its  influence  in  the  direction  of 
helping  its  members  to  get  the  best  out  of 
their  college  relations,  and  which  acted  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  college  and  the 
individual  in  any  case  affecting  the  interests 
of  both.  This  naturally  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
universities.  My  feeling  is  that  we  cannot 
have  too  much  up  to  the  point  of  paternal¬ 
ism,  but  we  certainly  are  a  great  distance 
now  from  such  a  state  of  affairs.” 
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COLLEGIATE  CONFUSION  AND  A  PROGRAM 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

[What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  boy,  wearing  men’s  clothes,  coming  to  your  institution  mainly 
to  get  what  all  the  principles  of  your  organization  declare  to  be  only  supplementary?  Professor 
Mather  suggests:  tell  him  what  he  is  to  study  and  make  him  do  it.  Why  not?  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  that,  how  will  this  do?  Let  him  tell  you  what  he  is  going  to  study,  then  make  him  do  it.  The 
contempt,  if  such  there  be,  for  college,  is  because  of  flabby  administration  by  the  managers,  too  soft 
training  for  cubs.  I  think  Professor  Mather  of  Princeton  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  daily  contact 
with  this  problem  will  gratify  you  as  he  omits  all  pussyfooting  and  wades  directly  into  the  ruck.] 

AS  I  cease  teaching  college  under-  present  surveys  of  all  the  main  branches  of 
graduates,  after  some  twenty-five  human  knowledge — ancient  and  modern 
years  of  it — reminiscence  is  inevit-  languages  and  literatures,  philosophy  in  a 
able.  Such  retrospection  does  not  wholly  broad  sense,  history  and  economics,  the 
make  for  cheerfulness.  In  all  personal  ways,  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  In  thus 
my  service  as  a  teacher  has  been  a  happy  offering  the  omne  scihile  by  sample,  we  were 
one,  but  I  feel  keenly  that  whereas  I  began  perfectly  aware  that  many  and  perhaps 
under  theories  and  methods  that  were  sound,  most  of  the  samples  would  not  attract 
as  based  on  all  the  realities  involved,  I  go  out  any  particular  student.  Our  hope  was  that 
under  theories  and  methods,  which,  as  ignor-  somewhere  amid  this  generous  display  of 
ing  virtually  all  the  realities  involved,  are  samples  every  student  would  find  his  own, 
confused  and  false.  If  I  am  assuming  the  and  with  it,  intellectual  awakening.  Plainly 
proverbially  uncivil  role  of  a  praiser  of  old  the  plan  was  wasteful.  Indeed  waste  is 
times,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  mend  the  essential  in  all  such  methods,  which  without 
times  that  are  in  our  private  colleges,  to  disrespect  we  may  call  blunderbuss  methods, 
which  alone  my  remarks  apply.  If  a  single  piece  of  junk  goes  home,  the  pound 

When  I  first  faced  at  Williams,  in  the  or  two  of  rammed  scrap-iron  into  the 
Autumn  of  1893,  seventy  misguided  juniors  blunderbuss  cannot  be  regarded  as  wasted, 
who  had  elected  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  new  and  Indeed,  in  this  type  of  marksmanship, 
conceivably  easy  subject,  I  found  deeply  parsimony  in  loading  would  be  the  gravest 
grounded  a  body  of  doctrine  and  practice  error.  The  doctrine  was  reasonably  justified 
which  then  held  for  all  the  old  colleges  by  its  fruits.  Probably  two  thirds  of  the 
except  Harvard.  It  was  based  on  a  pro-  students  of  that  day  came  without  any 
found  reality — the  nature  of  the  average  conscious  desire  to  be  educated,  but  very 
college  student.  We  knew  him  as  a  joyous  few  failed  somewhere  or  other  to  do  some 
youth  whose  intention  was  simply  to  lead  thinking  and  even  some  work.  Possibly 
a  college  life  for  four  years.  In  his  picture  they  were  really  better  educated  than  the 
of  college  life,  study  played  the  smallest  student  of  to-day,  who  perforce  leaves  large 
part,  though  cheerfully  accepted  as  a  neces-  tracts  of  human  knowledge  unsurveyed, 
sary  and  not  too  oppressive  evil.  We  of  This  theory  produced  an  appropriate 
the  faculty  accepted  this  situation  tough-  pedagogical  practice.  Since  we  knew  that 
mindedly,  knowing  it  had  always  been  and  most  of  our  students  did  not  mean  to  work, 
ever  must  be,  and  met  it  with  an  adequate  we  made  them  work  somewhat — ^were  in  their 
theory  and  practice.  eyes  and  our  own:  frankly  taskmasters.  As 

Our  theory  was  almost  as  old  as  colleges  real-politik  this  was  entirely  justifiable, 
themselves.  We  believed  it  our  duty  to  The  students  regarded  it  as  our  duty  to  drive 
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them,  and  within  reason  they  were  willing 
to  be  driven,  for  if  they  were  not,  they  well 
knew  that  college  life  would  not  reach  its 
normal  term  for  them.  Thus  our  program 
was  a  simple  and  realistic  one: austerity  in  the 
class  room  through  the  term,  tempered  by 
such  charity  at  examinations  as  should  keep 
the  class  rolls  reasonably  full  for  the  ritual 
four  years. 

Naturally  this  epitome  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  does 
not  pretend  to  draw  the  human  picture. 
There  were  professors  who  did  not  drive  at 
all,  but  charmed  or  edified;  and  there  were 
rare  souls  who  both  drove  and  charmed.  In 
short,  taskmastership  admitted  its  excep¬ 
tions,  and  even  its  graces. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  above  a  rigid 
and  schoolmasterly  system  that  must  have 
been  distasteful  to  all  serious  or  even  intel¬ 
ligent  students.  Personally  I  did  not  belong 
to  the  former  class,  and  modesty  forbids  my 
claiming  membership  in  the  latter.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  sure  that  the  system  on  the  whole 
suited  even  better  the  elect  third  or  quarter 
of  each  class  that  ultimately  adorned  the 
commencement  stage  than  it  did  the  average 
indolent  undergraduate.  On  the  theoretical 
side,  the  good  student  was  really  better 
occupied  with  the  numerous  survey  courses 
than  he  would  have  been  with  more  concen¬ 
trated  work  of  his  own  choice.  On  the  prac¬ 
tical  side,  he  had  no  objection  to  being 
driven,  so  he  was  driven  intelligently.  So 
far  as  he  developed  specialistic  or  vocational 
tastes,  the  new  elective  system  offered  him 
reasonable  opportunity.  At  this  time  two 
fifths  of  the  upperclass  work  was  elective. 
We  gave  all  we  could  to  President  Eliot’s 
novelty  without  sacrificing  what  we  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  subjects. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  system  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  which  were  soon  to  supersede 
it.  Indeed  it  broke  down  rather  mechanic¬ 
ally  than  morally.  It  was  technically 
difficult  to  give  the  survey  courses  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  students. 
The  teaching  of  a  language  in  two  or  three 
divisions  to  a  class  of  one  hundred  was  not 
beyond  the  powers  of  one  taskmaster,  but 


what  of  classes  of  two,  three,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred.?  The  farming  out  of  such  teaching 
to  two  or  three  subordinates  worked  badly, 
and  always  must  work  badly.  There  was 
not  much  lecturing  in  those  days,  but  again 
the  increase  in  numbers  worked  detrimen¬ 
tally  to  what  there  was.  To  lecture  satis¬ 
factorily  to  seventy  or  eighty  men  should 
be  within  the  average  professor’s  powers;  but 
to  lecture  effectively  to  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  requires  exceptional  talent,  for  inatten¬ 
tion  grows  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  audiences 
increase.  So,  largely  for  technical,  if  sound, 
reasons,  the  old  required  courses  were  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  a  minimum,  being  replaced 
free  electives  or  varieties  of  the  group  sys¬ 
tem.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if 
the  average  unstudious  student  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  joined  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
traditional  required  subjects,  he  really 
didn’t  like  the  electives  any  better,  and  has 
done  rather  less  well  with  them.  If  sta¬ 
tistics  on  dropping  mean  anything,  he  did 
better  work  under  the  old  regime. 

With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  meet 
the  increase  of  numbers  by  simple  subdivision 
of  the  colleges  into  wieldy  teaching  units. 
Had  this  been  done,  I  think  the  old  system 
would  have  had  more  than  a  fair  chance  for 
survival,  and  I  am  sure  that  its  survival 
would  have  saved  us  from  the  dire  confusion 
in  which  the  American  college  now  thinks 
and  acts. 

Before  passing  to  the  new  theory  and 
practice  of  collegiate  education,  a  word  of 
retrospect.  The  strength  of  our  position 
in  the  ’nineties  was:  that  we  felt  we  were 
wise  enough  to  tell  our  students  what  they 
should  study,  and  made  them  study  it.  We 
were  sure  that  their  individual  or  collective 
judgment  in  such  matters  was  inferior  to 
our  own  and  quite  negligible.  Meanwhile 
the  fantastic  idealism  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  the  late  President  Eliot,  was 
rapidly  undermining  our  position  with  the 
attractive  counter  theory  that  nobody  but 
himself  is  wise  enough  to  tell  any  college 
student  what  he  should  study;  that  it  is 
futile  to  drive  the  student;  that  he  must  in 
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the  main  find  his  own  way,  and  at  most 
should  be  led.  The  nobility  of  the  theory 
conspired  with  the  drift  toward  vocational- 
ism  to  give  this  doctrine  a  popularity  which 
was  irresistible.  Its  too  ready  acceptance 
was  deplorable,  for  it  completely  divorced 
our  system  from  the  facts.  It  presupposed  a 
student  who  only  occasionally  turns  up  in 
any  actual  college — a  student  who  really 
knows  what  he  wants  to  study.  And  upon 
this  rarely-found  student  it  imposed  a  free¬ 
dom  premature  if  welcome.  It  seriously 
narrowed  the  scope  of  his  survey,  sacrificing 
his  general  education  to  some  special 
competence. 

As  for  the  indolent  student,  the  new 
freedom  merely  confused  him.  His  intel¬ 
lectual  preferences  had  not  developed.  It 
made  little  difference  to  him  what  he 
studied.  He  consulted  campus  gossip  in 
choosing  his  group — such  a  group  was  easy, 
such  a  professor  “entertaining”  or  a  “good 
egg” — he  heard  a  faculty  adviser  respectfully 
and  ultimately  choose  the  hours  that  permit¬ 
ted  the  biggest  and  best  week-ends.  That  is 
where  we  are  with  at  least  half  the  students 
of  the  private  colleges  today.  We  apply 
costly  and  desperate  remedies.  Princeton 
introduced  the  preceptorial  system  at  fabul¬ 
ous  expense,  and  lately,  feeling  that  the 
remedy  for  too  much  freedom  is  more  free¬ 
dom,  has  rested  the  fate  of  her  upper  class- 
men  upon  independent  study  akin  to  the 
British  reading  for  honors.  Such  reforms 
do  something  to  reduce  the  mass  of  unstudi- 
ous  students,  but  the  massive  body  still 
remains  our  problem.  Indeed,  the  loss  to 
this  class  by  scholastic  conversion  is  prob¬ 
ably  offset  by  its  over-supply  from  the  new 
wealth  of  the  country. 

College  life  has  a  social  value  that  it  hardly 
had  when  I  led  it.  Our  fathers  in  the  main 
sent  us  to  college  to  be  educated.  To  thou¬ 
sands  of  fathers  today  it  is  entirely  indiffer¬ 
ent  whether  their  sons  are  educated  or  not. 
Any  dean  at  any  university  has  heard  this 
father  in  confessional  mood  begging  that  the 
boy  may  be  kept  at  least  long  enough  to 
become  eligible  for  university  clubs. 

It  is  for  this  boy  that  I  am  pleading. 


The  modern  college  treats  him  as  non¬ 
existent,  though  he  constitutes  at  least  a 
half  of  the  undergraduate  community,  fram¬ 
ing  its  policy  for  an  imaginary  undergraduate 
— some  shadowy  little  brother  of  the  late 
lamented  economic  man.  The  more  policy 
is  directed  toward  superior  students,  the 
more  he — the  typical  college  man,  pictured 
in  the  comic  papers,  hero  of  the  club,  the 
“prom,”  and  the  stadium — becomes  a  drag 
and  an  undesirable.  To  these  moral  dis¬ 
abilities  has  been  added  a  cruel  mechanical 
pressure,  in  the  increase  of  candidates  for 
entrance  with  consequent  limitation  of 
classes  and  raising  of  standards.  Whereas 
his  tenure  used  to  be  a  fairly  secure  one,  he 
now  is  eliminated  by  platoons  at  the  end  of 
Freshman  and  Sophomore,  and  still  by 
squads  at  the  end  of  Junior  and  Senior  year. 
Had  his  departure  meant  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  of  the  scholarship  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  we  might  wish  him  good  riddance, 
despite  a  palpable  social  loss,  but  I  much 
doubt  if  there  is  any  such  general  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  imagined  that  new  systems 
merely  evoke  new  undergraduate  expedients 
for  minimum  compliance,  and  that  every 
time  a  collegiate  standard  is  raised  a  tutoring 
school  declares  an  extra  dividend.  In  short, 
while  selection  at  admission  and  stricter 
elimination  thereafter  does  somewhat  im¬ 
prove  scholarship,  the  gain  hardly  warrants 
the  holocaust — the  resultant  academic 
church  possibly  does  not  justify  so  profuse  a 
seeding  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

These  conditions  will  grow  rapidly  more 
acute,  and  the  day  is  fairly  in  sight  when  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a;? ^old-school  student 
either  to  enter  a  good  college  or,  slipping  in, 
to  stay  there  more  than  transiently.  Before 
I  plead  for  a  more  reasonable,  a  more  realistic 
treatment  of  a  not  wholly  unworthy  class  of 
undergraduates,  I  ask  if  it  would  not  be  far 
better  for  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
education  and  every  other,  if  a  faculty  should 
tell  them  what  to  study  and  make  them  do 
it?  But  of  course  we  cannot  turn  the  clock 
back  forty  years.  Though  the  problem  has 
not  changed,  the  solution  must  be  different 
if  only  because  the  times  are  not  the  same. 
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Before  seeking  a  solution,  a  word  on  the 
average  college  man.  He  is  a  nice  boy, 
wearing  a  man’s  clothes  and  using  so  far  as 
he  can  a  man’s  words,  but  not  yet  able  to 
think  a  man’s  thoughts.  As  before,  his 
aim  is  simply  to  experience  college  life.  He 
is  genial,  well-mannered  and  open-hearted, 
mentally  alert,  but  incapable  of  concentrated 
thought  except  on  the  interests  of  college 
life  as  he  understands  it.  This  type  of 
undergraduate  usually  carries  to  graduation 
the  schoolboy  mentality  with  which  he 
entered.  He  is  entirely  intelligent  and 
knows  perfectly  what  he  is  about.  By 
courtesy  he  wishes  a  man’s  consideration, 
but  he  does  not  mean  to  grow  up,  to  assume 
any  of  a  man’s  responsibilities,  until  he  has 
college  life  behind  him.  In  college,  he 
constitutes  the  personally  most  attractive 
class  of  students,  having  in  a  high  degree 
adolescent  candor  and  charm,  and  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  the  “barbaric  vir¬ 
tues.”  These  barbaric  virtues  he  carries 
into  after  life,  and  they  usually  win  him 
notable  success  in  our  essentially  barbarous 
civilization. 

Now  the  problem  of  the  modem  college  is : 
What  is  it  going  to  do  about  him?  To 
dream  of  changing  him  much  is  entirely 
futile.  He  is  what  he  is,  and  what  he  wants 
to  be;  collectively  he  is  far  more  massive 
and  unchanging  than  the  college  itself. 
He  represents,  too,  the  patronage  of  the 
private  college.  Alienate  him,  and  you  lose 
your  support.  The  problem  then  is  to  take 
him  or  leave  him.  The  college  cannot  afford 
to  leave  him,  nor  should  it  if  it  could,  for 
his  quaintly  unilateral  desire  for  college  life 
is  after  all  legitimate,  while  his  estimate  of 
the  educational  value  of  campus  activities 
is  also  rather  exaggerated  than  false. 

We  come  then  to  the  old  paradox  that 
the  private  college,  though  dedicated  to  the 
teaching  and  increase  of  learning,  must  deal 
chiefly  with  students  who  do  not  value 
learning  at  all,  and  evidently  the  old  solution 
holds,  at  least  in  principle:  that  the  college 
must  deal  with  such  undergraduates  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  nature,  that  is  realistically, 
which  means  prescribing  their  studies  and 


exacting  a  minimum  accomplishment.  And 
this  must  be  done  without  arresting  that 
improvement  of  undergraduate  scholarship 
for  which  the  colleges  have  long  worked,  and 
partially  attained. 

It  is  this  last  consideration  which  dictates 
the  general  terms  of  our  solution.  In  the 
upperclass  years  of  a  modern  college  the 
average  undergraduate  simply  has  no  place. 
The  enormous  complication  of  departments 
and  courses  is  planned  for  students  with  a 
self-direction  which  he  lacks.  The  whole 
program  is  framed  for  students  of  excep¬ 
tional  capacity  and  industry,  and  his  pres¬ 
ence  merely  obstructs.  Moreover,  merely 
on  the  economic  side,  it  is  questionable  if 
we  should  give  unfit  students  the  use  of 
costly  and  elaborate  equipment  and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  professors  who  have  a  gift  for 
furthering  the  superior  student.  On  the 
practical  side,  the  typical  undergraduate  is 
already  being  kept  out  or  put  out  of  the 
upperclass  years  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
in  casual,  unexpected  and  painful  ways. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  to  exclude  him 
from  the  upper  classes  without  unfairly  dis¬ 
crediting  him,  and  to  make  his  sojourn  in 
the  under  classes  more  secure,  dignified  and 
profitable. 

Theoretically,  we  might  keep  his  college 
life  at  the  traditional  four  years  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  England  their  obsolescent  pass  de¬ 
gree.  This  would  be  a  realistic  solution 
as  regards  the  unstudious  student  himself. 
But  the  limitation  of  membership  and  sharp 
competition  for  admission  make  this  plan 
impracticable.  With  what  face  can  any 
college  increasingly  refuse  excellent  candi¬ 
dates  in  order  to  retain  pass  men?  Already 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  best  of 
undergraduates  to  effect  a  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  college.  We  keep  them  out,  because 
we  admit  and  retain  so  many  poor  students. 
The  situation  if  it  were  generally  understood 
would  now  seem  intolerable,  and  any  ac¬ 
centuation  of  present  abuses  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  four  years’  pass  school  would 
promptly  put  a  college  in  a  wholly  untenable 
position. 

What  will  actually  happen  is  probably 
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the  further  invention  of  patent  medicines 
for  the  malady  of  prolonged  adolescence. 
They  abound,  and  it  is  needless  to  enumerate 
them.  They  will  all  fail  in  the  future  as 
they  have  all  failed  in  the  past,  for  the  only 
remedy  for  this  eminently  curable  malady  is 
serious  contact  with  the  world  of  work. 
We  must  give  the  carefree  undergraduate 
this  contact  earlier,  at  twenty  instead  of 
twenty-two;  at  the  end  of  Sophomore  year 
instead  of  Senior. 

We  are  at  last  ready  for  a  program, 
and  let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  only  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  a  technical  table  of  organi¬ 
zation.  That  is  for  deans  and  committees. 
Suppose  the  college  should  decide  to  deal 
realistically  with  its  students.  It  would 
put  in  its  catalogue  something  like  this: 
“X  College  deals  in  fairly  equal  proportions 
with  two  radically  different  types  of  students 
— those  who  wish  college  life  with  serious 
study  and  those  who  wish  only  college  life 
with  study  at  a  minimum.  X  College  ac¬ 
cepts  these  diverse  aims  and  frames  its  or¬ 
ganization  to  meet  the  respective  needs  of 
the  two  classes: 

“For  the  studious  class  the  traditional 
four  years’  course  is  adapted,  and  only  needs 
such  safeguards  as  shall  prevent  its  impair¬ 
ment,  and  such  improvements  as  the  better 
quality  of  its  student  personnel  shall  suggest. 

“Since  upperclass  aims  and  instruction 
differ  radically  from  those  of  the  underclass 
years  and  are  only  adapted  for  students  of 
exceptional  capacity  and  diligence,  the 
underclass  years  become  a  probationary  per¬ 
iod  for  those  who  mean  to  work  four  years, 
and  the  entire  college  course  for  such  stu¬ 
dents  as  will  or  cannot  work  seriously.  This 
means  that  X  College  is  no  longer  able  to 
concede  four  years  to  the  Campus-Alumni 
ideal  of  college  life,  but  gladly  concedes 
what  it  can,  without  impairing  its  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  fostering  scholarship — namely  two 
years.  To  effect  more  perfectly  its  double 
aim,  X  College  abolishes  the  traditional 
class  names  and  is  henceforth  divided  into  a 
Junior  and  Senior  College,  each  offering  a 
two  years’  course. 

“Undergraduates  who  desire  much  college 
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life  with  little  academic  work  are  admitted 
to  the  Junior  College  on  easy  terms  and  are 
dismissed  only  for  gross  dereliction.  The 
College  desires  to  retain  them  for  the  full 
two  years  and  with  the  slightest  cooperation 
on  their  part  will  do  so.  The  curriculum  of 
the  Junior  College  is  prescribed,  comprising 
surveys  of  all  the  main  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  affording  that  minimum  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a 
liberally  educated  man.  The  methods  of 
instruction  are  of  that  disciplinary  character 
to  which  the  student  personnel  is  already 
accustomed  in  the  preparatory  school  and 
which  are  appropriate  to  his  actual  capacity 
and  aims  while  in  the  Junior  College. 

“  Since  X  College  believes  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  results  of  a  well-conducted  two  years’ 
course  as  above,  will  fairly  compare  with 
four  years  of  the  old  ill-organized  studies, 
it  will  confer  upon  all  students  who  success¬ 
fully  complete  the  work  of  the  Junior  College 
the  traditional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
In  so  doing  it  ranges  itself  with  the  standard 
European  precedent. 

“Any  student  in  the  Junior  College  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Senior  College 
either  by  showing  a  promise  of  real  scholar¬ 
ship  on  entrance  or  during  his  two  years  of 
residence  in  the  Junior  College.  Any  candi¬ 
date  who  fails  to  maintain  high  standing  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  list,  but  retained  in  the 
Junior  College  subject  to  its  regulations 
until  graduation. 

“Membership  in  the  Senior  College  is 
limited  to  Candidates  in  the  good  standing 
from  the  Junior  College  and  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  colleges  who  offer 
equivalent  qualifications.  The  Senior  Col¬ 
lege  has  no  fixed  program  or  curriculum 
that  can  be  briefly  described.  Reference  is 
had  to  the  literature  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  The  method  is  that  of  independent 
study  under  faculty  guidance.  The  student 
according  to  his  bent  is  free  to  browse  or 
concentrate,  and  is  relieved  from  all  dis¬ 
ciplinary  requirements  as  to  attendance  and 
the  like,  but  a  superior  degree  of  scholarship 
is  always  expected  of  him.  He  will  be  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  if  he  falls  short  of  such  a 
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standard,  and  he  will  not  be  graduated  unless 
he  maintains  it  to  the  end.  While  the 
Senior  College  leaves  its  students  free  to 
make  their  own  adjustment  of  work  and 
recreation,  it  reminds  them  emphatically 
that  the  aim  is  the  attainment  of  scholarship 
and  that  any  considerable  participation  in 
these  campus  activities  which  are  proper 
to  the  Junior  College  only  is  generally  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  aim.  Since  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  graduates  from  the  Senior 
College  will  be  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
far  higher  than  that  of  Bachelors  of  Arts 
under  the  old  system,  X  College  will  confer 
upon  students  who  shall  have  successfully 
completed  the  studies  of  the  Senior  College, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.” 

So  ends  the  program  of  an  imaginary 
realistic  college.  It  is  thirty  years  since  the 
writer  has  compiled  a  college  catalogue,  and 
meanwhile  he  has  not  been  an  assiduous 
reader  of  such  literature.  Doubtless  he 
has  missed  the  persuasive  ampulosity  of  the 
style.  What  count  after  all  are  the  ideas. 
If  they  are  reasonable,  they  will  ultimately 
prevail  in  some  embodiment  or  another. 
If  they  are  merely  fantastic,  they  will  not 
too  greatly  muddle  an  already  turbid  stream 
of  collegiate  discussion.  I  do  not  need  to 
suggest  the  considerable  reorganization  of 
faculty  and  campus  activities  implied  in 
the  above  program.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  all  the  changes  are  less  formidable  than 
at  first  blush  they  seem,  as  a  few  instances 
will  prove.  For  example,  the  Junior  College 
virtually  exists  in  the  present  underclass 
years.  It  needs  only  some  slight  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  curriculum  and  a  careful  survey  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  unwilling  en  masse 
with  a  view  to  improvement.  The  latter 
is  a  problem  which  the  great  preparatory 
schools  have  faced  and  reasonably  solved; 
it  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  the  colleges. 
Indeed  if  the  colleges  do  not  make  some 
such  move,  the  preparatory  schools  are 
likely  to  add  continuation  courses  for  the 
thousands  of  boys  now  excluded  from  college. 
On  the  pedagogical  side,  the  preparatory 
schools  would  conduct  our  imaginary  junior 
college  studies  better  than  the  colleges 


themselves.  But,  such  a  makeshift  would 
prevent  a  very  desirable  change  on  the 
students’  part,  and  would  ultimately  cut 
into  the  college  supply  of  Freshmen.  Johns 
Hopkins  has  had  the  courage  to  found  a 
senior  college,  without  a  junior  college  to 
feed  it.  But  that  case  is  anomalous.  One 
may  easily  imagine  a  situation  in  which  the 
very  survival  of  the  American  college  would 
depend  on  some  such  radical  rehandling  of 
the  underclass  years  as  is  here  proposed. 

As  to  campus  activities,  their  adaptation 
to  the  new  program  is  difficult  rather  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  Already  there 
is  weighty  advocacy  for  limiting  membership 
on  ’varsity  teams  to  one  year,  on  the  sound 
principle  of  extending  the  advantages  of  such 
membership  to  many  more  undergraduates. 
The  same  restriction  might  logically  apply 
to  itinerant  musical  and  dramatic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Indeed,  without  faculty  inter¬ 
ference,  such  restriction  would  naturally 
result  from  a  two  years’  course  in  the  Junior 
College  and  a  Senior  College  generally  ab¬ 
staining  from  campus  activities.  As  to 
club  or  fraternity  membership,  upperclass 
clubs  of  all  sorts  would  become  second -year 
clubs  in  the  Junior  College.  These  would 
be  balanced  and  greatly  benefited  by  the 
presence  of  students  in  the  Senior  College 
who  retained  their  membership.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  were  squeezed  out  by  the 
telescoping  of  college  life  into  two  years 
could  very  well  be  spared  even  from  the 
undergraduate  point  of  view. 

Indeed  the  obstacles  to  the  proposal  are 
not  technical,  but  moral,  lying  in  the  inert 
generalizing  sense  of  college  faculties  and 
officials,  and  in  the  sentimental  devotion  of 
the  average  alumnus  to  the  traditional  cult 
of  college  life.  This  point  of  view  may  seem 
almost  incorrigible.  The  alumnus  resents 
any  alteration  of  his  conventional  picture 
of  college  life,  as  a  connoisseur  might  resent 
cutting  down  a  full-length  Titian  to  a  half- 
length. 

These  two  inertias  I  meet  with  an  equally 
incorrigible  optimism.  I  conceive  that  a 
college  professor  or  even  a  college  president 
might  face  the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
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act  accordingly.  And  I  believe  that  even 
an  alumnus,  if  very  tactfully  led,  might  be 
induced  to  take  a  reasonable  and  unsenti¬ 
mental  view  of  a  college  problem.  Under¬ 
graduate  opposition  is  the  least  of  my  mis¬ 
givings.  It  would  flare  up  and  soon  pass. 
Indeed,  the  old-school  undergraduate  is 
already  in  such  evil  case  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  I  have  propK)sed  would  work  a 
positive  relief  to  him,  offering  him  with 
dignity  and  security  a  brief  but  sufficient 
experience  of  college  life  instead  of  a  longer 
period  largely  spoiled  through  increasing 
hazard  and  insecurity. 

Upon  the  ulterior  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  tempting  to  dwell.  Among  them 
are  undergraduates  turned  over  to  business 
and  the  minor  professional  schools  at  the 
fitting  age  of  twenty  instead  of  at  twenty- 
two  or  more;  specialists,  through  the  superior 
training  of  a  senior  college  without  the  drag 


of  a  moiety  of  unwilling  or  incompetent 
students,  saving  a  year  or  more  of  the  now 
unreasonably  long  term  of  study  in  the 
university  and  higher  class  of  professional 
school.  Such  a  reorganization  would  also 
permit  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  costly 
professorial  staffs  now  carried  by  our  col¬ 
leges,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  upperclass  (Senior  College)  teaching 
by  limiting  it  to  fit  and  responsive  students. 
These  are  substantial  advantages  which 
even  the  devotee  of  the  cult  of  college  life 
cannot  ignore,  and  which  I  believe  a  new 
generation  of  alumni  would  be  quick  to 
perceive  and  admit. 

I  plead,  then,  in  conclusion,  against 
the  present  idealistic  blindness  toward 
an  immutable  and  entirely  respectable 
tradition  and  for  a  sensibly  realistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  average  undergraduate  as  he 
actually  is. 


THE  SEMINAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  WHY  NOT.? 

Charles  Coleman  Sellers 

[Young  Mr.  Sellers  has  not  taught,  but  he  wishes  to.  He  studied  through  the  four  years  course  of 
Haverford  College  and  two  years  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Harvard  University. 


He  differs  from  the  venerable  professors  who  appear 
give  these  youngsters  a  hearing?] 

STUDY  is  like  a  religion:  the  student 
is  God,  the  facts  of  this  world,  souls, 
and  heaven  is  his  memory  and  the 
creations  of  his  mind.  Facts  not  within  his 
field  are  unregenerate  and  doomed;  those 
which  most  keenly  interest  him  are  pre¬ 
destined  to  salvation;  and  those  remaining, 
pertinent  but  commonplace,  must  be  won 
by  special  efforts  or  continued  visits  to 
prevent  backsliding  and  keep  them  faith¬ 
fully  within  the  fold.  For  this  purpose  also, 
congregations  must  be  formed  of  those  re¬ 
lated  in  principle.  Carrying  the  simile  no 
further,  lest  its  theology  suffer,  but  applying 
it  at  once  to  that  charming  and  irresponsible 
demigod,  the  schoolboy,  it  appears  that 
either  souls  must  be  forcibly  inserted  into 


in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  has  faith.  Why  not 

his  celestial  storehouse  and  assiduously  pro¬ 
tected  until  maturity  reconciles  him  to 
their  presence,  or  that  by  some  church  or¬ 
ganization  wherein  the  few  saints  will  be 
associated  with  the  many  sinners,  the  divine 
mercy  will  be  awakened  in  him. 

Into  this  last  outworn  philosophy  of  in¬ 
teresting  the  schoolboy,  we  venture.  It  is 
perhaps  only  raising  a  vexed  and  distrusted 
uncertainty  to  plead  for  the  acceptance  of 
individuality  and  self-expression.  And  yet 
through  these  alone  may  be  avoided  the  dis¬ 
heartening  process  of  ushering  simple  and 
selected  courses  into  the  examination-mem¬ 
ories  of  young  people,  only  to  see  all  save  a 
few  shreds  that  may  cling  to  individual 
associations  transude  into  nothingness  as 
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soon  as  immediate  scholastic  needs  are  past. 
The  seminar  method  in  a  secondary  school 
would  of  course  produce  no  original  research, 
save  as  an  educational  experiment  and  in 
discovering  the  students’  viewpoints  and 
inclinations  within  the  subject,  other  than 
their  normal  anxiety  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Its  object  would  be  to 
provide  each  individual  with  a  thread  of 
knowledge  appealing  to  his  personal  interests 
and  ambitions,  by  association  with  which 
the  dryer  facts  necessary  to  scholastic  ad¬ 
vance  and  progressive  citizenship  would  be 
preserved.  This  thread  might  be  either 
continuous,  or  varied  through  the  term,  as 
even  isolated  facts,  well  fixed  in  the  mind, 
are  an  aid  to  later  study.  For  those  with 
requirements  to  meet,  it  would  be  strictly  a 
preliminary  course;  and  in  later  work  the 
student  should  be  guided  in  the  use  of  his 
associations. 

American  History,  which  is  capableof  being 
as  dull  as  it  may  be  profitable,  will  con¬ 
veniently  serve  as  example  in  discussing  the 
application  of  such  a  proposal.  And  it  might 
be  added  that  history,  as  Mary  Lyon  aptly 
and  correctly  observed,  “furnishes  to  the 
teacher  an  almost  boundless  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  inventive  powers.” 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  individual 
interests  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher  is  always 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  their  acquiring 
a  thorough,  evenly  balanced  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  the  whole  of  which  can  never  be 
made  interesting  to  the  average  mind  in  his 
class.  Even  where  the  requirements  of 
college  preparation  are  absent,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  much  general  knowledge  as  can  be 
retained  within  hailing  distance  in  the 
memory  should  be  taught.  The  interests 
of  the  individual,  therefore,  should  be 
aroused,  broadened  and  guided  where  they 
will  serve  by  association  to  recall  other  ma¬ 
terial  or  to  aid  in  new  study.  Passing  over 
the  complex  question  of  the  organization  of  a 
school  as  a  whole  on  a  basis  of  interest  foun¬ 
dations,  the  following  might  illustrate  a  pre¬ 
liminary  list  of  topics  for  research  for  a  class 
of  high  school  age. 

For  those  in  whom  the  relish  for  the  excit¬ 


ing  is  predominant,  such  general  themes  as 
The  Armyy  The  Navjy  The  IndianSy  Battles 
and  Campaigns y  or  a  more  complex  topic 
such  as  The  Development  of  the  Frontier. 

The  mechanical  bent  might  express  itself 
in  a  study  of  Notable  Inventions  and  their 
Influence. 

For  the  business  instinct,  which  ordinarily 
reaches  its  highest  form  on  the  school  post¬ 
age  stamp  market,  a  course  of  Economic 
Problems  or  History  might  be  selected,  or  the 
Industrial  Development  of  the  nation  be 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Legal  minds  or  aspirations  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  such  subjects  as  Law  Enforce- 
menty  or  even,  the  History  of  the  Constitution. 

Current  problems  might  be  traced  back 
with  or  without  limitations,  or  an  appeal 
made  to  the  instinct  for  the  curious  in  study¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  superstition  or  popular 
fallacies. 

And  other  general  topics  acquire  a  sudden 
vitality  when  brought  by  any  means  and 
in  almost  any  direction  to  detail:  The 
Literary  Historyy  Political  CampaignSy 
Foreign  RelationSy  The  HeroeSy  and  other 
Great  Men. 

Many  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  or  varied  to  suit  more  perfectly  the 
leanings  or  aspirations  of  the  investigator. 
A  thread  might  also  be  formed  of  period 
topics,  which,  lacking  continuity,  are  yet 
surer  of  maintaining  interest. 

The  apportionment  of  subjects  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  most  difficult  part 
of  the  course.  The  choice  should  be 
founded  upon  a  strong  and  spontaneous 
interest,  and  the  whole  subject,  with  its 
divisions,  should  be  reviewed  beforehand 
by  the  teacher,  that  his  pupils  may  be  aided 
in  their  choice  and  mistakes  avoided.  Here 
the  ambitions  of  the  youth,  either  practi¬ 
cally,  toward  an  intended  career,  or  in  the 
vaguely  violent  and  warlike  proclivities  of 
adolescence,  will  play  a  part.  These,  even 
of  the  less  sober  variety,  may  well  be  en¬ 
couraged,  for  they  give  the  study  a  definite 
personal  object,  for  the  self  and  above  the 
grind  of  group  assignments;  altruistic  ten¬ 
dencies  should  naturally  be  developed  also. 
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but  to  the  young  the  selfish  motive  will 
always  be  the  stronger. 

As  the  research  begins,  outlines  should  be 
compiled  by  each  investigator,  to  guide 
him  in  the  general  course  of  his  topic  and 
to  place  it  in  its  historical  setting.  The  work 
itself  should  be  thorough,  reaching  to  remote 
details,  for  thoroughness  brings  familiarity, 
and  details  clothe  and  transform  a  subject, 
American  History  perhaps  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  others;  only  intimacy  with  the 
past  can  make  it  truly  loveable.  The 
teacher  should  direct  the  work  so  that 
curiosity,  variety  play,  and  other  instincts 
will  be  fed  continually,  so  that  interest  will 
not  lag  and  pride  in  accomplishment  will 
grow.  He  should  contrive  to  stir  the  ready 
imaginations  of  his  pupils  by  applications 
of  romantic  or  curious  material  which  will 
envigorate  their  efforts,  and  to  keep  their 
topics  alive  and  worthy  of  outside  discus¬ 
sion.  On  him  also  the  progress  of  the  daily 
work  would  depend;  periodic  lectures  from 
his  charges  on  their  discoveries  might  well 
be  employed,  both  for  the  assistance  of  oral 
work  to  retention  and  for  the  value  of  the 
experience.  Or  otherwise  papers  might  be 
at  times  required,  or  even  a  thesis  for  the 
course  as  a  whole.  Regular  summaries, 
and  possibly  examinations,  should  insure 
retention  and  avoid  the  deterioration  which 
often  results  from  individual  Instruction. 

That  young  people  are  fitted  for  work  of 
this  sort,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  inspire  mature  results 
while  laying  the  foundations,  but  there  is 
likewise  no  doubt,  as  may  be  seen  during  a 
recess  in  any  school,  that  initiative  and 
independence  are  present,  and  that  they  are 
better  developed  in  this  day  of  student 
government  and  organized  activities  than 
at  any  former  time. 

Such  a  plan,  like  others  of  the  sort,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  advantage  of  a  broader  latitude 
for  the  student  than  is  allowed  in  text  book 


instruction,  and  of  placing  him  squarely 
in  the  center  of  the  school  work.  He  is 
taught  to  help  himself,  and  his  self-confidence 
is  built  collaterally  with  initiative.  Perman¬ 
ent  acquisitions,  which  should  be  gained  in 
personal  experiences  more  than  from  those 
of  others,  are  thus  Insured,  and  a  certain 
mental  discipline,  the  habit  of  careful  judg¬ 
ment,  and  practice  and  facility  in  concen¬ 
trated  work,  acquired.  But  fundamentally 
the  contribution  of  a  seminar  system  would 
be  a  broad  basis  of  knowledge,  bound  to 
the  learner  by  interest  and  close  application, 
which  could  be  adapted  in  practice  to  under¬ 
lie  his  advanced  requirements.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  attempt  a  plan  for  any 
such  adaptation,  since  it  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  from 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  “Batavia 
system”  to  arrangements  by  which  later 
courses  would  sustain  and  employ  the  work 
of  the  seminar,  and  since  it  would  be  more 
suitably  developed  by  practical  experiments 
in  different  environments. 

The  greatest  blessing  for  which  one  could 
hope  from  this  method  of  approaching  a 
field,  and  the  ultimate  test  of  its  success, 
would  be  whether  it  could  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  scholarly  attitude,  still  all  too 
rare  in  the  product  of  our  secondary  schools, 
the  impulse  to  study  for  the  sake  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  studied,  rather  than  for  marks  of  other 
rewards,  or  mere  “getting  through.” 

Like  similar  proposals,  there  enters  here 
the  troublesome  element  of  expense — the 
necessity  of  a  library,  on  the  size  of  which  the 
proportions  of  its  success  would  follow, 
although  the  minimum  essentials  might  re¬ 
quire  only  a  few  general  works.  For  the 
greater  the  world  of  books  and  the  number 
of  souls  to  be  saved — donning  again  our 
theological  metaphor — the  more  surely  may 
the  young  deity  be  led  into  the  way  of  divine 
mercy,  and  the  road  to  some  mature  para¬ 
dise  of  his  own. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  IN  SCHOOLS 

Jane  Deeter  Rippin 

[Mrs.  James  Yardley  Rippin  has  been  National  Director  of  the  Girl  Scouts  since  1919.  Her 
previous  experience  in  executive  work  was  gained  as  an  Assistant  Principal  of  High  Schools;  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Children’s  Village,  Meadowbrook,  Pa.,  Supervisor,  Case  Work,  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Philadelphia;  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Philadelphia.  In  the 
organized  probation  work  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  she  organized  the  first  Women’s 
Court  there  in  order  that  social,  mental  and  physical  diagnoses  might  be  presented  before  the  presiding 
judge  at  the  time  of  hearing.  Mrs.  Rippin  was  Director  of  the  Section  on  Women  and  Girls  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments’ Commission  of  Training  Camp  Activities  during  the  World  War,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  of  the  Inkow  Club,  and  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Club,  Member  of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  and  of  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Activities.  Mrs.  Rippin  belongs  to  the  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Women’s  National  Republican,  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  Civic  and  College  Clubs  of  Philadelphia.! 

Modern  schools  are  more  and  more  The  relation  between  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
utilizing  Girl  Scout  troops  in  extra-  the  schools  is  rapidly  growing  closer.  The 

curricula  activities.  This  is  to  the  National  Girl  Scout  Organization  received 

advantage  of  both,  for  the  Girl  Scout  organi-  reports  from  190  Councils  concerning  the  at- 
zation  is  an  educational  force  designed  to  tltude  of  6,853  public  schools  toward  the 
assist  school,  home,  and  church  in  training  organization.  Of  these  1,336  were  reported 

girls  to  work  harmoniously  for  the  common  as  cooperative.  Taking  the  Junior  High 

good.  Schools  separately,  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  them 

Girl  Scout  activities  are  especially  ar-  were  actively  interested.  Thirteen  councils 
ranged  to  supplement  school  influence,  offer-  reported  that  one  or  more  schools  in  their 
ing  a  sound  extra-curricula  program  which  communities  gave  school  credit  for  Girl 
carries  school  ideals  into  those  sections  of  Scout  work  and  sixteen  more  reported  that 
the  pupils*  lives  over  which  the  school  has  Girl  Scout  work  received  credit  as  a  club 
not  direct  supervision.  The  student’s  atti-  activity.  Private  and  parochial  schools  also 
tude  toward  the  regular  curriculum  is  favor-  avail  themselves  of  troop  organizations, 
ably  affected  by  the  profitable  recreation,  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  thirteen  troops  re¬ 
sound  health  habits,  and  community  effort  ported  affiliation  with  the  schools.  Casper, 
which  make  up  the  Girl  Scout  program.  Wyoming;  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

The  school  preaches  service,  but  three  Detroit,  Michigan;  Eveleth,  Minnesota; 
o’clock  comes;  Saturday  comes;  vacation  Fort  Scott  and  Parsons,  Kansas;  Houston, 
comes  and  the  school  is  out  of  business.  Texas;  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  are  among  the 
These  are  the  times  when  momentum  is  lost,  cities  reporting  special  bonds  between 
Here  is  an  organization  with  an  aim  identical  schools  and  troops.  The  University  of 
to  that  of  the  school,  offering  well-planned  Texas  gives  scholarships  to  girls  attaining 
opportunities  for  putting  into  practice  what  the  rank  of  Golden  Eaglet, 
the  school  teaches.  The  schoolmaster  finds  An  Increasing  number  of  schools  turn  to 
ready  at  hand  a  cooperating  association,  or-  account  the  troops  already  existing  among 
ganized,  supervised  and  financed.  He  him-  their  students.  The  following  instances 
self  can  duplicate  this  only  by  an  expend!-  show  the  practical  use  to  which  teachers  are 
ture  of  time  and  energy  which  he  can  ill  putting  Girl  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts  in  West- 
spare  from  his  immediate  duties.  minster,  Massachusetts,  made  daily,  and  sold 
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at  a  low  price,  one  hundred  and  forty  cups 
of  chocolate  to  pupils  bringing  luncheons, 
thus  changing  cold  snacks  into  digestible 
meals.  In  a  rural  school  affording  no  means 
of  cooking,  the  Girl  Scouts  served  hot  soup 
from  the  kitchen  of  a  kindly  neighbor. 
The  girls  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  went 
into  the  food  business  more  elaborately, 
selling  hot  luncheons  to  children  who  could 
not  go  home  at  noon.  With  the  help  of  their 
captain  and  one  or  two  of  the  high  school 
teachers,  they  planned  the  menus,  bought 
the  material  and  kept  the  books.  The  food 
was  sold  so  as  to  make  a  very  slight  profit 
which  went  to  the  troop  for  troop  expenses. 
Hot  milk,  cocoa,  creamed  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
soups,  and  even  more  elaborate  dishes  like 
rarebit  were  furnished  during  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  In  many  schools  authorities  have 
given  Girl  Scouts  permission  to  sell  home 
made  candy  at  a  cent  a  piece,  thus  substitu¬ 
ting  popcorn  balls  and  sweets  of  good  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  unwholesome  products  of  the 
nearby  small  candy  stores. 

In  Carmel,  Illinois,  Girl  Scouts  oversee 
the  community  playground  and  in  count¬ 
less  schools  the  thankless  task  of  keeping 
blackboards  clean  has  been  turned  over  to 
an  energetic  patrol.  Girl  Scouts  copy  home 
work  and  take  it  to  absent  pupils  and  in  one 
town  a  patrol  taught  reading  and  arithmetic 
to  a  girl  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for  four 
years. 

In  connection  with  a  health  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  Washington  Junior  High 
School,  New  York  City,  Girl  Scouts  ran  a 
shop  in  the  main  corridor  where  they  sold 
soap,  towels,  face  cloths,  combs,  nail  files, 
toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  and  other  desir¬ 
able  aids  to  cleanliness,  thus  not  only  earning 
money  for  their  troop,  but  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  concrete  application  of  the 
health  theories  being  taught.  One  can  men¬ 
tion  a  large  number  of  activities  which  are 
being  correlated  with  the  regular  school 
program.  Teachers  instead  of  being  bur¬ 
dened  with  extra  detail  are  able  to  make  use 
of  Girl  Scout  troops  in  these  projects  with  a 
minimum  of  supervision. 

The  most  obvious,  though  not  the  most 


important,  contribution  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
to  the  education  of  girls  is  the  summer  camp 
work.  Summer  vacation  was  formerly  a 
lazy  time  during  which  the  girls  slackened 
their  efforts  and  lost  impetus  in  school  work. 
So  successfully  does  the  Girl  Scout  camp 
dovetail  into  school  interests  that  a  pupil 
who  has  been  at  one  of  these  places  returns 
to  her  fall  work  with  renewed  energy  and 
zeal.  The  camp  is  so  good  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  organization  profits 
by  environment  to  sharpen  perceptions,  en¬ 
courage  initiative,  teach  cooperation,  and 
in  general  develop  desirable  character  traits 
that  it  deserves  serious  consideration.  The 
camp  is  of  more  than  seasonal  value.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  training  camps  for  leaders  we 
will  speak  later,  confining  our  attention  for 
the  present  to  camps  open  to  girls  who  have 
passed  the  Tenderfoot  tests  and  are  duly 
qualified  Second  Class  Scouts. 

The  small  unit  method  of  camping  has 
been  most  happily  developed  at  Camp  An- 
dree,  Westchester  County,  New  York.  The 
Andree  plan  is  studied  in  the  camp  leaders* 
course  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  visited  annually  by  education¬ 
alists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Girl 
Scout  camps  numbering  more  than  four 
hundred  and  scattered  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast  to  the  California  redwood 
forests  are  being  remodeled  as  rapidly  as 
practical  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  Andree 
small  unit  system. 

Camp  Andree  is  a  venture  in  modern  edu¬ 
cation  based  on  the  principle  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  personality  through  self-willed  ac¬ 
tivity.  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  National 
Director  of  Girl  Scouts,  has  arranged  the 
living  conditions,  the  program  and  the  camp 
life  to  counteract  the  speeded-up,  over- 
stimulated  atmosphere  in  which  the  average 
girl  spends  her  days  whether  she  lives  in  a 
large  or  a  small  city. 

The  camping  population  at  Andree  is  di¬ 
vided  into  patrols,  groups  of  eight,  each  with 
its  own  housekeeping  arrangements.  The 
camp  unit  is  made  up  of  two  sleeping  tents 
accommodating  four  cots  each,  a  smaller 
tent  for  the-  councillor,  a  tent  roof  or  fly 
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covering  an  outdoor  kitchen,  and  a  roofless 
dining  room  consisting  of  a  concrete  table 
under  the  trees  surrounded  by  hand-hewn 
benches  called  “pigs.”  A  wash  house  with 
running  water  is  nearby  out  of  sight.  The 
tent  groups  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  trees  and  the  contour  of  the  land  in  such 
a  way  that  each  has  privacy. 

A  community  building  houses  the  store, 
the  office  and  a  large  rainy  day  room.  The 
Council  Ring,  the  Cathedral,  and  other 
meeting  places  give  the  girls  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted  outside  their  own  patrol.  The 
patrol  is  the  family  and  the  whole  encamp¬ 
ment  is  the  neighborhood.  All  eat  supper 
together  several  times  a  week,  the  patrols 
entertain  guests,  and  everyone  meets  in 
water  sports,  land  sports,  and  the  varied 
daily  activities.  The  camp  has  wholly 
broken  away  from  the  summer-boarding 
house  type  of  outing.  There  is  no  chatter 
and  strain  of  crowds,  no  arbitrary  require¬ 
ments,  no  hard  and  fast  regime. 

Each  of  the  small  groups  does  its  own 
housework,  making  out  menus  under  the 
direction  of  a  trained  dietitian,  marketing 
on  a  budget  in  the  camp  market,  cooking, 
serving,  and  keeping  the  camp  neat.  The 
girls  work  by  two,  changing  duties  daily. 
Each  patrol  elects  one  of  its  members  as 
leader  and  the  leaders  of  all  the  patrols  form 
the  Court  of  Honor,  the  governing  body  of 
the  encampment.  No  adult  can  attend  the 
court  without  an  invitation.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  well-trained,  carefully  chosen  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  camp  staff  to  be 
at  hand  when  needed  but  not  to  obtrude. 

The  small  unit  is  the  basis  of  all  Girl  Scout 
projects;  even  those  that  involve  the  entire 
troop.  Honors  are  awarded  to  patrols 
rather  than  to  individuals.  When  one  girl 
must  be  chosen  to  represent  her  patrol  in 
some  competition,  she  works  for  the  honor 
of  the  patrol  rather  than  for  individual  glory. 
Games  are  played  for  the  sport  rather  than 
for  prowess.  Thus  a  girl  is  helped  to  leave 
the  self-centered  attitude  of  childhood  and 
achieve  an  altruistic  comprehension  of  so¬ 
ciety.  She  learns  the  value  and  pleasure  of 
cooperative  effort. 


She  learns  self-dependence  at  the  same 
time.  Sensitive  souls  are  weak  and  timid 
in  crowds.  Their  initiative  and  originality 
are  repressed  and  their  sense  of  inferiority 
is  deepened.  In  the  Girl  Scout  patrol  each 
girl  is  important  because  they  are  so  few. 
If  she  is  too  forward  the  others  are  obliged 
to  suppress  her  for  their  own  comfort.  If 
she  draws  back,  they  see  to  it  that  she  takes 
on  her  share  of  work  and  responsibility  and 
makes  her  contribution  to  the  common  en¬ 
joyment. 

The  science  or  nature  teacher  who  faces 
in  the  fall  a  class  dotted  with  Girl  Scouts  is 
fortunate,  for  they  are  alive  with  interest 
in  subjects  which  they  have  touched  through 
their  scout  enterprise.  All  outdoor  scout 
life  is  a  background  for  observing  what  goes 
on  in  field  and  stream  and  forest.  Scout 
nature  work  does  not  duplicate  that  of  the 
classroom,  but  supplements  it.  It  offers 
range,  variety,  and  informality  impossible 
to  the  laboratory.  A  girl  keeping  a  bird 
notebook,  for  instance,  is  directed  to  write 
down  nothing  that  does  not  interest  her  per¬ 
sonally,  but  to  be  sure  to  mention  anything 
that  holds  her  attention.  The  simplest  mat¬ 
ters  which  she  discovers  for  herself  are  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  than  book  informa¬ 
tion.  This  attitude  is  impossible  in  a  class 
that  must  of  necessity  advance  toward  ex¬ 
aminations  but  it  is  of  tremendous  help 
when  it  can  come  from  extra-curricula  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  girls  learn  a  live  geography  from  the 
use  of  the  compass  on  winter  hikes  and  be¬ 
come  interested  in  international  affairs 
through  having  strong  scout  affiliation  with 
Girl  Scouts  in  England,  South  Africa,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Poland,  Egypt,  and  many  other  far 
lands.  They  learn  a  practical  form  of  fores¬ 
try  through  being  guardians  of  camp  fires, 
and  they  study  the  stars  as  they  lie  beneath 
the  open  sky  on  an  overnight  hike.  Among 
the  favorite  city  projects  of  Girl  Scouts  are 
hikes  to  historic  places,  visits  to  museums, 
visits  upon  invitation  to  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  government,  and  the  study 
of  fire  prevention.  A  troop  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  putting  a  historical  cemetery  in  order 
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found  themselves  studying  its  early  records 
in  the  Hall  of  Records  and  even  carrying 
their  research  into  the  data  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  Historical  Society. 

In  the  more  distinctly  civic  projects  the 
Girl  Scouts  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
Better  Homes  Week,  Junior  Safety  Council, 
Women’s  Federation  of  Clubs,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Churches  and 
other  welfare  societies.  They  solicit  and 
deliver  clothes  at  the  request  of  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor,  help  in  the  public  library, 
put  up  bird  feeding  stations,  fight  tent  cater¬ 
pillars,  conserve  wild  flowers,  and  make 
things  for  the  children’s  wards  of  hospitals. 
They  obtain  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  civic  institutions  that  their 
teachers  have  not  the  time  to  give  them. 

The  notable  success  of  Girl  Scouts  in  af¬ 
filiating  themselves  with  the  schools  is  partly 
due  to  the  large  number  of  teachers  among 
the  leaders.  Training  courses  in  Girl  Scout 
leadership  are  given  in  over  a  hundred  col¬ 
leges,  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
learning.  This  is  made  possible  through 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 
Among  these  colleges  are  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Vassar,  Barnard,  Mount  Holyoke,  Cornell, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Texas,  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Stanford  University.  A  complete  list  of 
these  colleges  as  well  as  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  National  Training  Camps  for 
leaders  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  summer  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
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National  Headquarters,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Local  Councils  also  give  training  to  wo¬ 
men  who  wish  to  become  leaders.  The 
Little  House  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  week 
end  courses  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  visiting  teachers.  At  Camp  Macy  last 
summer  one  out  of  every  twelve  students 
was  a  teacher.  In  some  summer  camp 
where  the  work  is  especially  arranged  to 
give  both  instruction  and  rest  to  teachers 
the  percentage  runs  as  high  as  31.5%. 

Twelve  National  Training  Schools  are 
available  in  the  summer,  scattered  from 
Massachusetts  to  California;  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  the  north  to  Texas  in  the  south. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Camp 
Edith  Macy,  given  by  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy 
in  memory  of  his  wife.  It  consists  of  nearly 
three  hundred  acres  in  the  heart  of  beautiful 
Westchester  County,  New  York  State. 
Courses  are  given  in  Nature  Study,  Forestry, 
Camp  Equipment,  and  Pioneer  Camping, 
Troop  Management,  Local  Directing,  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Leadership,  and  other  subjects. 
Training  courses  occupy  the  morning  only, 
leaving  afternoons  and  evenings  free  for 
swimming,  hiking,  and  other  summer  recre¬ 
ations.  Camp  Andree,  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance,  is  used  as  an  observation  camp  in 
the  demonstration  of  practical  camp  man¬ 
agement.  The  work  at  the  Edith  Macy 
Training  Camp  for  Girl  Scout  Leaders  is 
suited  to  the  needs  of  all  women  interested 
in  the  leadership  of  girls. 


Mythology  as  Patriotism. — “Town  after  town,  and  state  after  state,  has  barred  the  use 
of  textbooks  based  on  more  conscientious  research  and  written  by  more  competent  schol¬ 
ars  than  were  those  used  a  generation  or  two  ago.  The  accusation  is  made  that  the  newer 
books  destroy  reverence  for  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  by  exhibiting  them  no  longer  as 
demigods,  but  as  human  beings,  whose  infirmities  were  like  our  own.  It  is  a  silly  business. 
Reverence  for  those  men  of  vision  and  fortitude  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  truth.  Their 
imperishable  fame  has  not  been  reared  and  does  not  rest  upon  the  modicum  of  error  that 
has  found  its  way  into  the  record  of  impregnable  fact.”  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Address 
at  Union  College,  June  14,  1926. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUR 

NEIGHBORS? 

Mary  Weld  Coates 


[This  writer  returns  to  the  pages  of  the  Review  this  time  with  some  vivid  pictures  of  what  she 
has  seen  in  Latin  America.  Journeys  in  Spain,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  and  Panama;  a  deep  sympathy 
with  their  educational  struggles,  daily  lessons  in  the  Spanish  language  given  to  the  students  of  the 
high  school  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  enable  Miss  Coates  to  speak  as  one  who  knows.] 


A  MEXICAN  high  school  student  in 
Arizona  once  said  to  me:  “How  I 
wish  we  might  have  a  real  American 
history  course!” 

To  be  sure,  there  was  in  the  high  school 
he  attended,  as  in  all  others,  the  so-called 
American  history,  but  the  boy  meant  a 
course  not  limited  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  “America” — a  misnomer  at 
the  outset — seems  destined  ever  to  be  one. 
In  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
their  own  is  taught  as  National  History, 
and  they  have  American  History  also. 

The  present  crusades  for  education  of  the 
masses  in  various  Latin  American  countries 
make  it  seem  decidedly  seasonable  to  give 
attention  to  the  matter  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  rest  of  America — in  other  words, 
in  the  twenty  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
Mexico  is  not  the  only  country  that  is  at¬ 
tacking  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  though 
the  details  of  her  drive  are  better  known  to 
United  States  readers  than  those  of  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Salvador,  Peru,  Colombia,  Honduras, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  others. 

A  teacher  in  a  high  position  in  Porto  Rico 
once  said  concerning  the  amount  of  illiter¬ 
acy  among  the  poor  there,  even  after  these 
years  of  American  control:  “What  difference 
does  it  make?  They  have  nothing  to  read, 
and  no  occasion  to  write.”  It  seemed  a 
queer,  pessimistic  remark,  from  an  educa¬ 
tor — a  New  Englander.  He  was  probably 
thinking,  however,  that  that  material  prog¬ 
ress  which  should  accompany  educational 
advance  never  could  in  that  crowded  island, 
where  they  claim  that  without  emigration 


there  cannot  be  work  enough  for  all  the 
people.  But  even  if  that  were  true,  there  is 
room  enough  and  there  are  resources  enough 
surely  in  South  and  Central  America  to  war-  i 
rant  tackling  the  illiteracy  problem,  what¬ 
ever  its  magnitude.  ■ 

The  Latin  American  countries  have  al¬ 
ways  made  provision  for  higher  education  for  i 
the  few — more  provision,  perhaps,  than  they  1 
are  credited  with.  There  were  at  least  six  | 
universities  established  in  America — those 
of  Mexico,  Lima,  Santo  Domingo,  Bogota, 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  and  Sucre — before  the 
founding  of  Harvard! 

It  is  elementary  and  secondary  education 
for  the  masses  that  has  been  lacking  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  The  illiteracy  in  1914  was  es-  ' 
timated  as  varying  from  30  per  cent,  in  some 
countries  to  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  in  others. 
Compulsory  education  laws,  where  they  I 

exist,  have  not  always  been  enforced.  But  ■ 
notwithstanding  what  is  yet  to  be  done,  | 

there  is  much  that  is  of  interest  in  what  has  | 

been  accomplished.  ■ 

United  States  influence  in  educational  mat-  | 

ters  has  been  felt,  especially  in  Argentina,  u 

Uruguay,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  [! 

Cuba,  and  Panama.  Other  countries  have  f 

felt  French  Influence  more  strongly.  Re-  f 

cently  there  has  been  a  German  educational  ^ 

mission  in  Colombia.  1 

1 

It  is  a  question  whether  our  help  has  al-  I 
ways  been  as  sincere  as  might  be  desired. 

Some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  educational  * 
journals  there  was  published  an  article  on 
the  deplorable  and  hopeless  condition  of 
Peruvian  schools — written  by  an  American 
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What  Do  You  Know  of  Your  Neighbor  s  Education? 


(our  usage  of  the  word)  sent  there  with  a 
committee  on  an  educational  mission.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  olfactory  nerves  had  suffered  to 
such  an  extent  that  though  he  remained 
there,  he  must  write  back  to  his  country 
anonymous  articles  full  of  the  most  undi¬ 
luted  pessimism.  To  help,  must  we  not  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Vasconcelos,  former  Minister  of 
Education  of  Mexico,  that  under  the  proper 
conditions  the  Mexican  Indian  is  as  capable 
of  progress  as  any  European  peasant,  and 
other  similar  hypotheses? 

What  Latin  America  has  attained  has 
been  through  the  influence  of  great  person¬ 
alities.  There  was  Sarmiento  in  Argentina, 
who  as  a  youthful  exile  in  Chile  gave  half 
his  earnings  to  his  teacher,  and  paid  also 
the  watchman  who  wakened  him  at  two  in 
the  morning  to  study  his  English;  Sarmiento, 
the  disciple  of  Horace  Mann  and  founder  of 
the  first  normal  school  in  Latin  America. 

In  Brazil,  Borges  renounced  a  brilliant 
medical  career  to  become  provincial  direc¬ 
tor  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction, 
and  personally  paid  for  the  education  of 
hundreds  of  poor  children.  It  is  not  usual 
for  the  wealthy  Latin  American  to  give  to 
the  cause  of  education.  His  money  goes 
rather  to  the  church  or  charity. 

A  great  Chilean  educator  of  today  is 
Gabriela  Mistral,  known  also  as  the  best 
Latin  American  woman  poet.  When  she 
was  in  Mexico  in  an  advisory  educational 
position,  each  teacher  of  Costa  Rica  offered 
one  day’s  salary  to  pay  her  expenses  if  she 
could  but  visit  that  country. 

The  educational  systems  of  Latin  America 
show  at  the  outset  one  common  difference 
from  ours — centralization.  There  is  in 
every  country  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  a 
national  secretary  or  minister  of  education, 
though  only  in  eight  are  his  duties  confined 
solely  to  education.  In  the  other  twelve 
republics  the  department  is  combined  with 
that  of  Justice,  or  Agriculture,  Public 
Health,  Interior,  or  State. 

The  elementary  course  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  secondary  schools  is  shorter 
than  ours.  Only  in  Cuba  are  eight  years 
required.  In  one  country  it  is  three  years. 
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in  another  four,  in  several  five,  and  in  more 
than  half  of  all  the  republics  six  years. 
This  shorter  elementary  course  need  not 
mean  necessarily  correspondingly  poorer 
preparation  than  we  give,  since  the  language 
— Spanish  in  all  but  two  countries — is 
purely  phonetic.  We  could  certainly  elim¬ 
inate  a  year  or  two  of  the  grammar  school 
if  we  had  no  spelling  to  teach,  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  were  also  a  purely  logical  thing. 

The  secondary  schools  are  of  the  follow- 
ing  types;  liceos,  based  on  the  French  mod¬ 
els,  colegios,  institutos,  and  the  special  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

The  general  secondary  course  covers  a 
longer  period  than  ours.  It  varies  from 
three  years  to  seven,  but  in  most  of  the 
countries  is  either  five  years  or  six.  In 
many  cases  there  is  a  division  in  the  course 
— the  first  two  or  three  years  being  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  and  the  last  one  or  two  special 
preparation  for  the  professional  course  the 
student  means  to  take  in  the  university. 

One  surprising  feature  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools  is  the  absence  of 
Latin — Latin,  the  parent  language,  and 
among  people  who  cherish  the  cultural 
things!  In  the  curricula  of  more  than  half 
of  the  countries  Latin  does  not  appear  at  all. 
The  explanation  usually  given  is  that  when 
education  broke  away  from  the  Church,  it 
immediately  attempted  to  establish  its  se¬ 
cular  nature,  and  assert  its  individuality 
decisively,  by  discarding  the  very  thing 
that  had  been  major  in  the  clerical  schools. 
This  applies  only  to  the  State  Institutions, 
not  of  course  to  private  schools,  Protestant 
or  Catholic. 

In  this  period  when  Hispanists  are  asking 
for  Spanish  a  dignified  and  permanent  place 
in  our  schools — both  because  it  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  Romance  language,  and  because 
it  is  the  other  American  language — it  is 
interesting  to  consider  what  Latin  America 
is  doing  with  modern  languages.  Argentina 
and  Chile  offer  Italian.  Five,  including 
Brazil  and  Chile  with  their  large  German 
settlements,  offer  German.  All  but  one  of¬ 
fer  French,  and  all,  English.  Peru  also  has  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  English  lessons  by  radio. 
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Argentina  has  established  a  unique  thing 
in  its  Language  Normal  School.  One  who 
is^to  be  a  foreign  language  teacher  begins 
the  study  of  the  language  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  then  in  this  special  normal 
school  not  only  continues  the  study  of  it, 
but  studies  all  subjects  in  the  language  which 
he  is  to  teach.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  me¬ 
dium  of  instruction  in  all  his  classes. 

Foreign  languages  are  required  in  all  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  since  they  argue  that  there  is 
so  little  educational  literature  available  in 
Spanish. 

The  general  secondary  courses  sometimes 
include  such  subjects  as  psychology,  phil¬ 
osophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  sociology,  geol¬ 
ogy,  astronomy,  ethics,  and  good  manners. 
The  science  teaching  has  been  inferior  to 
ours  in  that  there  is  too  little  laboratory 
and  experimental  work.  In  general,  “Latin 
American  instruction  is  more  encyclopedic, 
more  theoretical,  more  artistic,  more  liter¬ 
ary  than  ours,  and  the  Latin  American  liceo 
graduate  is  superior  in  breadth  of  vision, 
cosmopolitan  sympathy,  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  argumentative  ability,  but  inferior 
in  powers  of  analysis  and  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.” 

The  normal  schools  of  Latin  America  be¬ 
long  to  the  secondary  schools.  Other  types 
of  special  secondary  schools  are  those  for 
the  trades,  agriculture,  commerce,  etc. 
Commercial  education  is  very  strong  in 
Latin  America  and  has  had  a  much  more 
dignified  position  than  here — not  having  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  private  business  colleges, 
but  having  had  from  the  beginning  govern¬ 
ment  maintenance.  And  it  is  commercial 
education  in  its  broadest  sense:  languages. 


history,  geography,  political  institutions, 
accounting,  economics. 

The  most  serious  handicap  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  universities  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  teaching  profession.  Full  time 
teachers  have  been  rare.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
and  people  of  other  professions  have  taught 
merely  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  of  the  problems  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  in  this  Latin  American 
educational  crusade. 

The  year  end  oral  examination,  and  the 
granting  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  (not  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  our  A.  B.  of  course)  at  the  completion 
of  the  secondary  course  are  features  of  the 
Latin  American  educational  system. 

A  Chilean  woman  has  written  that  less 
than  a  century  ago  a  little  girl  in  her  coun¬ 
try  begged  that  she  too  might  be  taught  to 
read  when  her  brothers  were,  for  she  wanted 
to  understand  the  newspapers  her  father  re¬ 
ceived  from  Spain.  Her  parents  reluctantly 
consented;  but  not  under  any  circumstances 
might  she  learn  to  write,  lest  she  enter  into 
some  improper  correspondence.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  very  significant  fact  that  every  branch 
of  education  is  open  to  women  today. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
practically  nothing  that  concerns  our  edu¬ 
cators  today — whether  it  be  mental  testing, 
nursery  schools,  or  visual  education — that 
we  do  not  find  it  appearing  in  some  degree 
in  the  educational  programs  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Even  with  their  tre¬ 
mendous  task  ahead  of  awakening  millions 
of  Indians,  satisfied  to  bask  in  darkness,  to 
demand  the  light,  any  consideration  of  the 
subject  at  all  will  show  that  what  has  already 
been  attained  is  not  little. 


Fewer  things  better  done. — Here  is  another  vote' for  simplicity  and  thoroughness.  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  California  says  in  his  annual  report:  “If  any  one 
element  were  to  be  singled  out  for  adverse  criticism  upon  the  educational  practices  of  the 
United  States  it  would  doubtless  be  this:  too  many  subjects,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Thirty  years  ago  California  schools  taught  15  subjects.  Year  after  year  suc¬ 
cessive  legislatures  added  one  thing  after  another  until  3 1  compulsory  subjects  were  reached, 
last  year  the  legislature  reduced  the  maximum  to  15.  Thorough  work  in  a  few  subjects  is 
incomparably  better  than  a  smattering  of  many.” 


